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PREFACE 


OF THE OLD BELIEF THAT THE BONES OF FOSSIL ELEPHANTS 
were those of giants, Dean Buckland wrote that it was 
“refuted by the smallest knowledge of anatomy.” The 
view which succeeded it, viz., that these bones were 
those of elephants which had accompanied the Roman 
Army, was in its turn discredited, first by the fact that 
they belonged to extinct species, and second by the 
circumstance that they were associated with the fossil 
bones of the rhinoceros and the hippopotamus which 
did not accompany the legions. Buckland, owing to his 
views about the Deluge, did not draw the conclusion 
that man was the contemporary of these extinct mam- 
mals and it was left to a lesser known man, the Rev. 
J. MacEnery, Catholic chaplain at Torr Abbey, to do 
so. This conclusion is now universally accepted and the 
enlarged view of man’s antiquity which it entails has 
inevitably raised questions with regard to how we should 
understand those chapters of the book of Genesis which 
recount the early periods of human history. In this book, 
of which a revised and enlarged edition is now offered 
to all who are interested in the relations between science 
and theology, the writer endeavours to answer this ques- 
tion. It was a source of much gratification to him that 
within a few months of the appearance of the original 
edition of this book the publication of the Encyclical 
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Letter of Pope Pius XII, Divino Afflante, seemed to 
stamp with the approval of the Holy See the view of the 
author that it is by the study of the literary forms in 
vogue in the ancient East that we must seek for a solu- 
tion of these problems. ‘‘But frequently,” says the Holy 
Father, “the literal sense is not so obvious in the words 
and writings of ancient oriental authors as it is with the 
writers of to-day . . . it is absolutely necessary for the 
interpreter to go back in spirit to those remote centuries 
of the East, and make proper use of the aids afforded by 
history, archaeology, ethnology, and other sciences, in 
order to discover what literary forms the writers of that 
early age intended to use, and did in fact employ. For 
to express what they had in mind the ancients of the East 
did not always use the same forms and expressions as we 
do to-day; they used those which were current among 
the people of their own time and place; and what these 
were the exegete cannot determine a priori, but only 
from a careful study of ancient oriental literature.” So 
far as the author is aware his book covers ground not 
covered as a whole by any other single Catholic book 
in our language. It was a source of satisfaction to him, 
when the first edition appeared, to find that even in 
war-time there were some for whom these problems con- 
tinued to possess an interest and he hopes that an equal 
number may remain. 


Humpurey J. T. JOHNSON. 
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THE BIBLE AND EARLY MAN 


1 


THE SOURCE OF 
MODERN DIFFICULTIES 


VERY FEW PERSONS CLAIMING THE NAME OF CHRISTIAN 
would assert that Christianity could be entirely divorced 
from history. Some, it is true, have maintained that it 
can be separated even from belief in the historical exist- 
ence of Our Lord; but such are only a negligible minor- 
ity. In its traditional form Christianity has presupposed 
the historical character, not only of the New Testament, 
but of the Old Testament as well; though enlightened 
Catholics now recognize that the mode of writing em- 
ployed by the ancient Hebrew historians differed in 
many respects from that in use to-day. This attitude 
survived the Reformation. It no more occurred to the 
Protestant reformer than to the mediaeval schoolman 
that a man who disbelieved the Bible was a fit person to 
exercise the Christian ministry. The first shock was ex- 
perienced when the Copernican system proved incon- 
sistent with the current interpretation of a passage in 
the Book of Josue. Galileo was to stand in relation to 
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Darwin as did Wyclif to Luther. More than two cen- 
turies after the condemnation of the Tuscan astronomer, 
Newman noted “a perplexity and scandal on the part of 
the religious portion of the community in consequence 
of a renewed collision between scientific men and be- 
lievers in Revelation.” In former times, he continued, 
astronomy had been the chief stumbling-block; now it 
was geology, ethnology, and philology. The situation is 
no longer what it was eighty years ago. The most con- 
servative theologian accepts modern geology; and eth- 
nology, to-day more generally spoken of as anthropology, 
has ceased to trouble a generation of Protestants whose 
views on original sin are in a state of flux. But Catholic 
university students and schoolteachers are still per- 
plexed at the hesitation shown by theologians in accept- 
ing positions taken as axiomatic in the world of science. 
The manuals of Scripture and dogmatic theology used 
in seminaries are often of a kind hardly calculated to 
equip students for the priesthood with an adequate ap- 
preciation of these problems. For they are apt either to 
ignore difficulties or offer but obsolete “solutions” of 
them. In addition to those within the fold there are to 
be met with educated men and women, otherwise fa- 
vourably disposed towards Catholicism, who yet hesitate 
to embrace it out of fear that the Church is committed 
to positions which are no longer tenable. Besides those 
capable of formulating difficulties in their own minds, 
there is a considerable body of semi-educated opinion, 
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vaguely uneasy that all is not well as regards the rela- 
tions of faith and science. It is probable that in practice 
the extent to which these difficulties are felt is somewhat 
limited by the fact that there is little reading of the Old 
Testament on the part of the Catholic laity. It is regret- 
table that so much of the light shed on the New Testa- 
ment by the messianic passages of the Old is thus lost; 
but it can be fairly urged that indiscriminate reading of 
the earlier historical books of the Old Testament, except 
by those possessing some knowledge of the ancient East, 
may raise in the mind perplexities not easily resolved. 
For all literature (and inspired literature is no excep- 
tion to this rule) bears of necessity the stamp of the age 
in which it was written, and its interpretation must be 
largely sought through a study of that age. It was the 
recognition of this fact which led the French Dominican 
fathers to found a school of biblical studies on the site 
of the old crusaders’ church of St. Stephen in Jerusalem. 
For they saw that, in a land where social conditions had 
changed comparatively little since biblical times, the 
Bible would yield up its secrets more readily than to a 
Roman theologian on the one hand or a Protestant pro- 
fessor at Oxford or G6ttingen on the other. 

The degree of critical intelligence with which we 
read the Bible does not necessarily bear any relation to 
the amount of spiritual profit we derive from it, as the 
latter depends on our inward dispositions. A scholarly 
Jew will understand much in the Gospels which a simple 
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Catholic will not. But a Catholic, conversant with the 
age in which the inspired literature took its shape, can 
obtain a wider view of the scope of God’s providence 
than one who lacks this knowledge. When, in 1829, 
Dean Milman in his History of the Jews spoke of Abra- 
ham as an “emir” he was accused of lack of reverence 
and his preferment was in consequence delayed. Such an 
expression could, of course, be used irreverently, but it 
seems to have aroused opposition because English Chris- 
tians of that period could not bring themselves to look 
on the Bible as standing in any kind of relation to secu- 
lar history. To approach the Bible in a scientific spirit 
is not to approach it without due reverence, and to ap- 
proach it uncritically is not necessarily to approach it 
with devotion. For if we can see biblical history in rela- 
tion to that of other peoples, we shall see not less, but 
more clearly, that the Bible is unique. 

The Old Testament brings us into contact not with 
one civilization like the New, but with many. The books 
of Machabees have for their background the Hellenistic 
world; Esdras and Nehemias, the Persian one. In the 
books of Kings we come under the shadow of the great 
Assyrian Empire; in Exodus we are in contact with the 
Egypt of the Pharaohs. But of all the books of the Bible 
there is probably none, for the understanding of which 
so much extraneous knowledge is needed as Genesis, and 
for this reason it is the one least adapted for teaching in 
schools: yet, from the point of view of dogma it is the 
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most important of the books of the Old Testament, since 
the doctrine of Christ’s redeeming mission is inseparably 
linked with that of the Fall. The book of Genesis stands, 
moreover, in relation to the rest of the Old Testament, 
as does the Old Testament itself with regard to the New. 
As the Old Testament forms an introduction to the his- 
tory of the establishment of the Christian Dispensation, 
so Genesis serves as an introduction to the establishment 
of the Mosaic one. 

It was about a century ago that the first book of the 
Bible became the centre of controversy. Students of the 
earth’s crust were demanding a far longer time for its 
formation than that allowed by the generally received 
interpretation of the sacred text. A conflict, as acute as 
that which occurred at the time of Galileo, was not, 
however, repeated. For a bridge was found between the 
rival positions in the hypothesis of successive creations 
and catastrophes and Dean Buckland, the most distin- 
guished English representative of this school, was able to 
write: “it [the Bible] nowhere affirms that God created 
the heaven and the earth in the first day but in the ‘be- 
ginning.’”’! He postulated an indefinite interval be- 
tween the original creation and the six days. Others of 
the same school placed the cataclysm, which had given 
the land and sea its present shape, after the work of the © 
six days. 

It was otherwise when the theory of Evolution be- 
gan to gain ground; though even here, had the problem 
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of man’s origin been excluded from it, the conflict would 
have been less embittered. Bishop Gore said that, if the 
evolutionary theory had been propounded in the fourth 
century instead of the nineteenth, it would have encoun- 
tered less hostility on the part of Christian theologians, 
and this is probably true. For its propagation synchro- 
nized with attacks on Christianity and Catholicism di- 
rected from other quarters. A destructive form of bibli- 
cal criticism was making headway; Positivism was an- 
nouncing its intention to erect an autonomous morality 
on the ruins of theology, and anti-clericalism was attack- 
ing the spiritual authority of the Pope under cover of 
attacking the temporal power. The evolutionary hy- 
pothesis was used as an ally of anti-Christian and even 
anti-theistic philosophy. For it was plausibly interpreted 
as eliminating the necessity for a first cause. Had it not 
been so used, the opposition to it would have been less. 
But still it was sincerely regarded by nearly all Catholics, 
and by most Protestants, as incompatible with the letter 
of Holy Writ. It was often this last consideration which 
determined the attitude of Catholics; for the theory, 
when divorced from materialistic associations, was ad- 
mittedly not contrary to any dogmatic definition of the 
Church. 

Another obstacle which Evolution had to encoun- 
ter was the traditional theological dislike of “novelty,” 
a distrust wholesome enough within proper limits, but, 
when improperly applied, tending to close the mind to 
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the force of evidence. Newman, as far back as 1862, held 
that in view of the morphological similarity between 
men and apes, the onus probandi rested on those who 
denied, rather than on those who affirmed the existence 
of a genetic connexion between them. But in this, as in 
other matters, he was ahead of his time. For persistent 
efforts were made by Catholics for many years to whittle 
away the growing body of palaeontological evidence for 
the evolution of the human body from lower forms of 
life. Those who took this line exhibited a temper of 
mind similar to that of persons who, having disproved 
the occurrence of some alleged ecclesiastical miracles, 
claim to have invalidated the evidence for all. But their 
task was made easier by the errors into which over- 
enthusiastic evolutionists were sometimes carried. Not 
all Catholics were, of course, obscurantists; but obscur- 
antism was the order of the day. 

During the last twenty years a change of feeling has 
come about, made easier by the less aggressive tone 
adopted by men of science and the impossibility of dis- 
proving the existence of palaeolithic man, But we must 
not forget that scientific evidence means nothing and 
never will mean anything to the generality of men. 

Much trouble has arisen in consequence of theolo- 
gians being so preoccupied with the scandalum pusillor- 
um that they have neglected to avoid the scandalum 
eruditorum. Yet, when they play into the hands of ra- 
tionalism, they indirectly bring about the evil they so 
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much wish to avoid. For what the learned hold to-day, 
the populace will hold to-morrow. 

A more formidable difficulty than that arising in 
connexion with the origin of man is that presented by 
the Fall, and this last question now forms the most dif- 
ficult problem in the whole range of Catholic apolo- 
getics. Although there are some problems connected 
with it, for whose solution we may perhaps have to wait 
for many years, it is well in the meantime to take stock 
of the situation, and without, on the one hand, belittling 
new knowledge or, on the other, abandoning any point 
of defined doctrine, to seek the lines along which solu- 
tions may be one day found. 


NOTE 


1 Bridgewater Treatises, Vol. I (1836), p. 21. 
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2 
THE EVOLUTION CONTROVERSY 


FOUR HUNDRED YEARS AGO THE CELEBRATED PHYSICIAN 
and alchemist, Theophrastus Paracelsus, said that the 
limus terrae from which Adam had been formed was an 
extract drawn from the firmament and all the terrestrial 
elements.t This assertion did not veil a clandestine be- 
lief in evolution to which the author did not venture 
to give expression; for he had already assured his readers 
that Adam had no navel and would thus in his own 
person have reduced Darwin to confusion had the fa- 
mous naturalist beheld his first parent in the flesh. But 
it gives expression to that curiosity to penetrate more 
deeply into the problem of man’s origin than can be 
done by reading the brief recital of Sacred Scripture and 
then dismissing the matter from mind. Our sacred 
books, says the Catholic philosopher, de Bonald, tell us 
that God created man in His own image, but our imagi- 
nation wishes to go further. Man, he believes, was pro- 
duced by spontaneous energy on the part of matter, 
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though, whether immediately under his own form, or 
mediately having passed first through that of some other 
animal, is not clear. We may picture to ourselves, he 
continues, mud which boils under the rays of a fierce 
sun; corpuscles begin to move about in it; they agglom- 
erate and take on the form of an embryo which emerges 
from the hot slime like maggots from decayed matter. 
Those who believe, he goes on, that man first assumed 
the form of some other animal will picture to themselves 
a tadpole which grows, lengthens and becomes a reptile, 
while antennae little by little transform themselves into 
arms and legs.” This vision of the pre-Darwinian philos- 
opher is much more complicated than that of the imagi- 
native child who pictures God taking clay in His hands 
and, after moulding it into human shape, breathing 
gently upon it so that it grows first warm and then ani- 
mated. It belongs to the age when evolution was taking 
its first halting steps. A hundred and five years later a 
Catholic evolutionist, Pére Teilhard de Chardin, S.J., 
sketched for us the outlines of another picture of man’s 
origin. In Homo sapiens he sees the term of a work 
whose realisation has been preceded by a succession of 
rough draughts. Casting back his glance over past geo- 
logical ages and with a well-known passage from New- 
man evidently in his mind, the Jesuit invites us to look 
at man as he slowly evolves. His five-fingered hand he 
acquired in the Devonian; the triangular shape of his 
teeth and perhaps the enlargement of his brain date 
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from the Cretaceous. The fourth accessory tubercle of 
his upper molar teeth belongs to the beginning of the 
Eocene; his height was attained in the Miocene and his 
chin belongs only to the end of the Quaternary.® 

We shall never know in whose mind there first 
germinated the idea that man shared a common origin 
with the ape. When John Ray, the “father of English 
Natural History,” published his descriptive work on 
mammals and reptiles in 1693, he omitted man from his 
list. English thought was then cast in so strongly theo- 
logical a mould that it might have been regarded as im- 
pious to have included him, though Ray cautiously 
noted some similarities between human and simian 
teeth. Six years later the foundations of the science of 
physical anthropology were laid when Dr. Edward 
Tyson published a monograph on the anatomy of a 
chimpanzee which, however, he miscalled an orang- 
utan, as the sea-captains of the period confused the two 
animals. But Tyson’s work, which appeared with a 
pedantic dedication to Somers, the Lord Chancellor, 
contained no hint of the idea of evolution, nor was such 
to be heard of for long afterwards. 

But the naturalistic eighteenth century was not 
opposed to the inclusion of man within the animal king- 
dom and Linnaeus broke with tradition by placing him 
in the order Primates in the tenth edition of his Systema 
Naturae, in 1758. Even now there was no suggestion 
of a genetic connexion between men and other animals, 
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and Linnaeus recognized the special character of Homo 
by according to him the description sapiens. But, when 
once a Classification of the animal kingdom based on 
anatomical principles had come into being, that tend- 
ency of the human mind which makes it suspect that 
resemblances betoken community of origin rendered 
the emergence of the hypothesis of evolution inevitable. 
That there existed a kinship of some kind between man 
and ape we can hardly believe to have been an idea 
foreign to the mind of the French naturalist, Buffon, 
Keeper of the Jardin du Roi under Louis XV and au- 
thor of the famous Histoire Naturelle. Buffon was born 
in the same year as Linnaeus and outlived him by ten 
years; but while the latter, a sincere Protestant, appears 
to have rejected belief in the mutability of species, al- 
leging its incompatibility with Scripture, the former 
may well have done so ironically and to counter the 
possibility of falling under suspicion of heresy. Refer- 
ring to those zoologists who admitted the existence of 
families in the animal kingdom, he says that this notion 
must be rejected. If, for instance, one were to allow that 
the horse and the ass were related, one might as well 
make a similar admission with regard to man and ape. 
Naturalists who speak of families have not considered 
the consequences of this step. We know by Revelation, 
he continues, that all the animals participated equally in 
the grace of creation and that the first pair of each 
species was formed directly by the hands of the Creator, 
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exactly, or almost exactly, as it exists to-day. Resem- 
blances between species must not, therefore, lead us to 
group them into families.* It is not improbable that 
Buffon is here making use of the kind of language which 
Hume used when, in his Essay on Miracles, in order to 
neutralize ecclesiastical opposition, he excluded from 
his thesis ‘‘the miracles of our Blessed Saviour.” Whether 
this be the case or not, Samuel Butler was right in assert- 
ing that it is difficult to deny that Buffon was a believer 
in Evolution when the fourteenth volume of his Natural 
History appeared in 1766. If, he says, one judged only 
by its form, one would say that the ape was but a variety 
of the human species. The Creator, he continues, has 
not made the human body on a model absolutely differ- 
ent from those of the lower animals. He has, as in the 
case of all of them, comprised it in a general plan; but 
at the same time as He fashioned this material form He 
breathed into it the divine breath.’ Yet Buffon credits 
the old fable that there were great apes in Africa which 
had intercourse with negresses, the offspring of such 
unions belonging sometimes to one species and some- 
times to the other. 

Owing to the greater degree of freedom of opinion 
which existed in Great Britain, the Scottish judge, James 
Burnett, Lord Monboddo, could, if not without fear of 
derision, at least without fear of being haled before a 
magistrate, express his conviction that man had once 
been a quadruped and an animal resembling the “orang- 
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utan,” as he also miscalled the chimpanzee.* But the 
learned son of North Britain believed in mermaids as 
well as in Evolution and his contemporaries laughed at 
his foibles. After the Revolution, French scientists en- 
joyed the same latitude as their English confréres and 
under Napoleon Lamarck could with impunity ex- 
pound his views about the mutability of species. He 
could even toy with the notion that had captivated Mon- 
boddo. If, he says, a race of quadrumana or four-handed 
animals were for some reason forced to use its hind-legs 
for walking only, and no longer for grasping, it would 
eventually become two-handed. This race walking erect 
might eventually come to dominate other animals.” 
Lamarck gained but few converts to his theories and 
the idea of the mutability of species made but little 
progress for fifty years. In England this is perhaps to be 
accounted for by the dominance at the Universities of 
Anglican divinity with its conviction that Evolution 
was incompatible with the text of Holy Writ. But in 
1844 Robert Chambers, whom Andrew Lang has called 
“the most versatile man of letters of his age,” made the 
idea of Evolution familiar to English readers by the pub- 
lication of his Vestiges of Creation, a work which ran 
through several editions. The mammals, the author 
hinted, might have proceeded from the reptiles. With 
regard to the origin of man Chambers was discreetly 
reticent, but noted that zoology could afford no expla- 
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nation as to why the bimana or two-handed animals 
were represented by only a single species. 

Chambers’s book is separated by less than twenty 
years from Huxley’s essays on Man’s Place in Nature; 
but the eighty years which have elapsed since the appear- 
ance of the latter have in some ways been marked by 
a less abrupt change of thought. When Chambers wrote, 
few could think of the origin of man and of living beings 
apart from the conception of a Creator, but when Hux- 
ley came under the public eye an attitude of agnosticism 
with regard to a first cause was beginning to make itself 
felt. Though in formulating his views with regard to 
man’s origin there was little in the way of palaeontologi- 
cal evidence to which he could appeal, the new science 
of comparative embryology supplied him with a line of 
argument not possessed by Buffon and Lamarck. But 
his lucid and attractive style proved a potent auxiliary 
in bringing success to the cause he had at heart, and 
when Darwin published his Descent of Man, its conclu- 
sions could be sown in soil well prepared. Even now it 
may be doubted whether anyone who wishes to embark 
on the study of physical anthropology could do better 
than begin by reading Huxley’s essays ““On the Natural 
History of the Man-like Apes” and ‘“‘On the Relations of 
Man to the Lower Animals.” The rapid progress which 
the idea of Evolution made during the eighteen-sixties 
may be compared to the spread of a new religion. When 
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The Origin of Spectes appeared, Huxley wrote: “Old 
ladies of both sexes consider it a decidedly dangerous 
book”; but he added: “Every philosophical thinker hails 
it as a veritable Whitworth gun in the armoury of lib- 
eralism,” in other words, as a new nail in the coffin of 
dogmatic religion. The Origin of Species was published 
in the year in which the temporal power of the Pope 
began to crumble, and Huxley himself noted that the 
“species question divided the attention of general so- 
ciety” with Italy and the volunteer movement called 
into being by supposed aggressive attentions towards 
this country on the part of Louis Napoleon. The De- 
scent of Man synchronized with the Italian occupation 
of Rome and the bearing of this coincidence on the 
Catholic attitude towards Evolution should not be for- 
gotten. For both events appeared to be but different 
aspects of a movement inimical to revealed religion, 
though it is fair to add that in their opposition to it 
Darwin’s disciples went further than Darwin himself. 

It now seems strange that the number of those who 
sought to reconcile science with religion by insisting on 
the dual aspect of man’s being, a compound of matter 
and spirit, was so very small. Three well-known men of 
science did so, however: A. R. Wallace and St. George 
Mivart in England and A. de Quatrefages in France 
advocated the doctrine of Evolution in a modified form 
which excluded from its operation the spiritual part of 
man. ‘‘Man, according to the old scholastic definition,” 
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wrote Mivart, “is a rational animal (animal rationale) 
and his animality is distinct from his rationality, though 
inseparably joined during life in one common personal- 
ity. This animal body must have had a different source 
from that of the spiritual soul which informs it from 
the distinctness of the two orders to which these two 
existences severally belong.” 

“Scripture,” he continues, “seems plainly to indi- 
cate this when it says that ‘God made man from the dust 
of the earth, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life.’ This is a plain and direct statement that man’s 
body was not created in the primary and absolute sense 
of the word, but was evolved from pre-existing material 
(symbolized by the term ‘dust of the earth’) and was, 
therefore, only derivatively created by the operation of 
secondary laws.’’® For the most part, however, the con- 
testants took up attitudes which did not admit of com- 
promise. On the one side it was asserted that man had 
been dethroned from his position as the monarch of 
creation, but that this dethronement had been in reality 
a liberation, since it had freed him from the yoke of 
ecclesiastical dogma. On the other hand it was affirmed 
that the theory of Evolution was not merely repugnant to 
the inspired word of God, but was degrading to human 
nature as well. The early evolutionists did not generally 
commit the fatal error of arguing that the new outlook 
demanded a reconsideration of moral values. In deny- 
ing, on the one hand, the spiritual nature of man and, 
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on the other, affirming the validity of the moral law, 
materialistic evolutionists were no more logical than 
were the Protestants who, rejecting the authority of the 
Church, yet tied themselves to that of the Bible; and in 
both cases there was a similar development. The au- 
thority of the Bible has now been largely abandoned, 
and the moral law is called in question by a generation 
which looks on Evolution as a religious dogma. But this 
latter position has been but slowly reached and was not 
widely asserted at a time when it would have provoked a 
reaction against evolutionary ideas. Even now there are 
but few who would push extreme evolutionary teachings 
to their logical conclusion, though one such attempt has 
been made. In a municipal court at St. Louis, Missouri, 
in 1929, it was argued that the theory of Evolution con- 
-ferred on an ape a legal status so that it could not be 
regarded as property. The judge disallowed this plea.’° 

That the belief in man’s evolution has gained 
ground because it seemed to offer an emancipation from 
what was looked on as the thraldom of dogma, and lat- 
terly from the sanctions of the moral law as well, is un- 
questionable. But it would be a grave mistake to regard 
this as the sole cause of its success. As those who are 
nearly related by blood always display some degree of 
physical resemblance and generally a considerable one, 
so the human mind inevitably finds itself drawn to the 
inference that animals revealing a high degree of simi- 
larity in anatomical structure derive from a common 
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stock, and this belief would have won earlier acceptation 
had it not been for the conviction that the separate 
creation of each animal species had been divinely re- 
vealed. It is, I think, fair to say that, when the question 
of man’s origin is now discussed in scientific circles, the 
point at issue is not whether it can be treated as some- 
thing apart from that of the lower animals, but rather 
what is the precise relation of man to the other members 
of the order of mammals called Primates. There is a 
general disposition to leave on one side as almost irrele- 
vant the question whether or no man possesses an im- 
mortal soul. ; 

The materialist outlook of the eighteen-sixties 
is still powerfully entrenched in the anthropological 
mind; but there exist also a few who maintain that at 
some stage in his evolution there was added to man, 
from without, a spiritual element which distinguishes 
him from the rest of the brute creation; and here and 
there the possibility that man originated as a mutation 
or sport has been put forward. That Catholics must 
have opposed Evolution in its materialistic form is ob- 
vious. What is less obvious is why they should have op- 
posed, with scarcely less vehemence, the modified form 
of it advocated by Mivart, Wallace and de Quatrefages 
in which the spiritual part of man was excluded from 
its activity. Mivart’s views were not indeed condemned 
by Rome and he was awarded a doctorate of philosophy 
by Pius IX; nevertheless, they were discouraged. The 
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reason for Rome’s attitude was not inexplicable. Mi- 
vart’s view of man’s origin preserved alike God's crea- 
tive agency and man’s spiritual nature; therefore it was 
not condemned. But, on the other hand, it was, on ac- 
count of its novelty, disturbing not only to uneducated 
and semi-educated Catholics, but also to those educated 
ones who were deficient in mental elasticity, besides be- 
ing contrary to the generally received interpretation of 
Scripture. 

After three generations the Catholic mind has 
grown more familiar with the idea of Evolution and the 
once practically unanimous opposition of scholastic the- 
ologians has, as was indicated in the previous chapter, 
perceptibly weakened. Two arguments, once often used 
in this controversy, are now stressed rather less fre- 
quently. There is less disposition to maintain that ac- 
ceptance of even a modified theory of Evolution is in- 
consistent with the text of Sacred Scripture, and the 
argument that there is something intrinsically repulsive 
and degrading to human nature in phylogenetic con- 
nexion between man and ape is met with less often. This 
last point, which was strongly felt by such a man as 
Bishop Ullathorne, has probably at times appealed to 
many of those who have given attention to these ques- 
tions. But it seems to me that it loses much of its force 
when we reflect that the existing anthropoid apes are, 
in point of time, as far removed from any common 
“ancestor” as is man himself, and have become special- 
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ized in one direction as we in another. Any hypothetical 
link would, if unlike a man, have been also unlike any 
existing ape. 

The argument which has I think at present most 
weight, in inducing the suspicion with which scholastic 
theologians view the idea of an even partial evolutionary 
origin for the human body, is that furnished by the 
biblical account of the origin of woman. This has been 
generally held by Catholic exegetes to exclude the possi- 
bility of an evolutionary origin in her case and, so, to 
provide a strong presumption against the application of 
the theory in the case of man. To the consideration of 
this point we will return in a later chapter. But here it is 
pertinent to remark that those who would exclude evo- 
lution from any part in the production of man’s body 
would act more logically, if they excluded it in the case 
of other animals as well. The position of those who 
admit it, in the case of the lower creation, and deny it 
in that of man, has but little support from the point of 
view of science.1! Their view is the counterpart in bibli- 
cal exegesis of that which maintained that the Flood was 
universal, as regards man, but local, so far as the rest of 
the animal creation was concerned, and had its counter- 
part in astronomy in the theory of Tycho Brahe, who 
believed that the sun went round the earth, but that the 
other planets revolved round the sun. Sometimes we 
hear it affirmed that the Church will accept the theory 
of Evolution when sufficient evidence is forthcoming to 
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render. it conclusive. But the evidence which has accu- 
mulated already satisfies practically every man of science, 
and the Church, while she can naturally lay down 
whether or no a particular hypothesis is, or is not, con- 
sistent with her doctrine, cannot judge of scientific evi- 
dence as such. 
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3 
THE QUEST OF FOSSIL MAN 


ZOOLOGISTS TELL US THAT MAN BELONGS TO THE ORDER 
Primates of the group Eutheria, of the class Mammalia, 
of the great sub-kingdom of the Vertebrates. The inclu- 
sion of man in one order with the apes and lemurs, or 
Prosimiae, dates from the time of Linnaeus, who also 
included the bat among the Primates. Some of the older 
naturalists separated man from the apes or Quadrumana 
and included him in a separate order, that of the Bi- 
mana, on the ground that we cannot bring our great 
toes into contact with our little ones, as we can bring 
our thumbs and little fingers together. But modern au- 
thorities do not, as a rule, consider that man’s lack of a 
prehensile foot is of such moment as to justify his being 
placed in a separate order from the apes. 

Flower and Lydekker recognize two sub-orders of 
Primates, the Anthropoidea including man and the apes, 
and the Lemuroidea. Of the Anthropoidea, other than 
man, there exist four or five families: the Hapalidae or 
marmosets; the Cebidae or flat-nosed apes of the New 
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World, other than marmosets; the Cercopithecidae or 
long-tailed apes of the Old World; and the great apes. 
Of these last there exist one or two families, according 
as whether the gibbon (Hylobates) is included among 
the Simiidae or treated as constituting a separate family. 
Of the large apes the gorilla and the chimpanzee are 
natives of tropical Africa, the latter occupying a wider 
area than the former, and being met with as far west as 
the Gold Coast. Of the Asiatic members of the family 
the orang-utan is now confined to the islands of Sumatra 
and Borneo, while the gibbon is found also on the 
Asiatic mainland and in the island of Java. No anthro- 
pomorphous apes now survive in India, but in Miocene 
times North India was a great breeding ground for 
them. In Europe there exist, out of captivity, no Pri- 
mates other than man, save the semi-wild apes inhabit- 
ing the summit of the Rock of Gibraltar. From the 
standpoint of comparative morphology man resembles 
the Simtidae more closely than any of the other families. 
Compared with all the apes, however, in him the cranial 
portion of the skull exceeds the facial portion to a 
greater degree. The arm of the gorilla is one-sixth 
longer than his spine; the human arm is one-fifth less. 
The proportions of the human thorax differ also from 
those of the simian. In the lower apes the thorax is 
usually deeper than wide; in the higher apes it is wider 
than deep, but less so than in Man. 
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The classification of man by morphological criteria 
does not, of course, take mental characters into ac- 
count. Were they included, man would have to be 
placed not only in a different order from the apes, but in 
a different kingdom as well. For in this respect there is 
a wider difference between a man and a gorilla than 
between a gorilla and a daisy. The one is as incapable 
of creating civilization as the other. Structural resem- 
blances between men and apes were noted by the an- 
cients. The Barbary ape or baboon which scrambled in 
droves over the barren rocks of North Africa was a 
familiar sight in the Graeco-Roman world. One species, 
Papio anubis, was tamed by the ancient Egyptians. It is 
possible that some knowledge of the chimpanzee filtered 
down the valley of the Nile from the dark lands which 
lay to the south of the cataracts, and it may be that the 
Carthaginian sailor, Hanno, heard of the gorillas during 
the voyage of exploration to the west coast of Africa, 
on which he appears to have penetrated as far as Cape 
Palmas. But the apes whose skins he brought back and 
hung up in the temple of Melkarth at Carthage were 
probably those of chimpanzees, or possibly even of some 
smaller monkey. 

The great apes of the Malay region became known 
to Europeans during the seventeenth century, as did the 
smaller African anthropoid about the same time, though 
the existence of the gorilla was only established in 1846, 
when the Rev. J. Leighton Wilson, an American mis- 
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sionary on the Gabun, accidentally came across a skull 
of this ape. A few years later the explorer, du Chaillu, 
so far as is known the first European to do so, saw gorillas 
alive and records some curious beliefs of the natives 
with regard to them. “In the interior,” he says, ‘‘some 
families refuse to eat gorilla-meat because they think 
that at some time one of their ancestors brought forth 
a gorilla.”? 

The gorilla did not have to wait long before he 
was hailed as man’s kin, but the welcome accorded to 
him was not universal. Opponents of evolution were left 
cold by the array of arguments brought forth by compar- 
ative morphology. They were on firmer ground when 
they argued that the, then silent, state of the palaeonto- 
logical record afforded some reason for suspension of 
judgment. Darwin was justified, however, in pointing 
out that the absence of fossil remains, substantiating his 
theory, should not be given overmuch weight, on the 
ground that “those regions which are most likely to 
afford remains connecting man with some extinct ape-- 
like creature have not yet been searched by geologists.”* 
Since the Descent of Man was written, the evolutionary 
hypothesis, as applied to the human body, has been 
strengthened by the discovery of fossils, bridging the 
gulf between the human and the simian form. Early in 
the last century what was known as “‘cave-hunting”’ be- 
came a fashionable pursuit. Its devotees were in search, 
not of fossil man, who was not then thought to have 
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existed, but of fossil animals. Yet two noted “‘cave- 
hunters,” Dr. William Buckland, Reader in Geology at 
the University of Oxford (who afterwards became the 
Dean of Westminster), and Professor Schmerling of 
Liége, made by accident the first discoveries of fossil 
man. The one was searching for the bones of extinct 
mammals in the limestone cliffs which overhang the 
pretty valley of the Meuse; the other in South Wales. 
The human fossils on which they stumbled were those 
of men of the late palaeolithic age, men like those living 
to-day. In 1848 a skull, differing from the modern 
type and possessing certain primitive traits, was found 
in the Forbes Quarry on the north face of the Rock of 
Gibraltar by Lieutenant Flint of the Royal Artillery, 
who was secretary to the Gibraltar Scientific Society. 
After a paper on it had been read to that body, the skull 
was placed in a cupboard where it remained forgotten 
for many years. 

At the time when Huxley published his essays on 
Man’s Place in Nature there was generally known to the 
scientific world only one human fossil likely to illumi- 
nate the discussion. In 1857 a human skeleton of Pleisto- 
cene date had been discovered in a limestone cave in the 
Neanderthal between Diisseldorf and Elberfeld. A 
monograph on it appeared the following year from the 
pen of Professor Schaffhausen of Bonn. Huxley at once 
recognized the great antiquity of the Neanderthal re- 
mains; while their primitive features could be denied 
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by none. Of the skull, he wrote in his essay, On Some 
Fossil Remains of Man: “Under whatever aspect we 
view this cranium ... we meet with ape-like characters 
stamping it as the most pithecoid of human crania yet 
discovered.” Yet, taking into account the brain-mass 
of the Neanderthal man and also his limb-bones, Huxley 
expressed his conviction that he was confronted only 
with an extreme variety of Homo sapiens. “In no sense 
[ran his verdict] can the Neanderthal bones be re- 
garded as the remains of a human being intermediate 
between men and apes. At most they demonstrate the 
existence of a man whose skull may be said to revert 
somewhat towards the pithecoid type.” 

A contrary opinion was maintained by Professor 
William King of Queen’s College, Galway, who con- 
sidered the Neanderthal cranium so pithecoid as “to 
doubt the propriety of generically placing it with 
man... .8 

In 1886 the discovery in the Grotto of Spy in the 
Valley of the Meuse of two typically Neanderthal skele- 
tons placed beyond doubt that the characters of the 
original Neanderthal skull were not to be ascribed to 
any pathological abnormality, but that its owner was the 
representative of a distinct though vanished type of 
Pleistocene man. Meanwhile the Gibraltar skull had 
found its way to the Museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. Though it was examined by the leading au- 
thorities of the day, its affinities to the Neanderthal 
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skull were not at first recognized. It was later, however, 
seen to possess many typical Neanderthal features, 
though others are lacking. The lower jaw was not found, 
but the upper one does not project in the typical Nean- 
derthal manner. The brain, moreover, is smaller than 
in other known skulls of this type. This may perhaps 
be explained by the Gibraltar skull being probably 
female in sex. 

The conclusion that a new type of man must now 
be recognized was reinforced by further discoveries at 
Krapina in Croatia, made in 1899, and by others in 
France during the opening years of the present century, 
notably at Le Moustier and La Chapelle-aux-Saints in 
the department of the Dordogne. The Neanderthal 
man, the whole, or practically the whole, of whose 
skeleton can now be reconstructed, was somewhat 
shorter than modern man, though possessed of robust 
limbs and a bulky frame. But his most striking char- 
acteristics were his depressed cranial vault, large brow- 
ridges and receding chin. These were indeed characters 
which might on evolutionary principles have been ex- 
pected in the mid-pleistocene precursor of modern man. 
Yet the Neanderthaler did not answer to what the man 
in the street called the “missing link,” since the size of 
his brain, often in excess of the average met with among 
contemporary races, placed him definitely on the human 
side of the dividing line between man and ape. 

During the last generation the area of the former 
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habitat of Neanderthal man has been shown to have 
been extensive. He has been found at Saccopastore, just 
outside the walls of the Eternal City, in the classic lo-- 
cality of Monte Circeo, eastwards in the Crimea and in 
Central Asia, and in North Africa. 

In late palaeolithic times he was abruptly replaced 
by men of the modern type, though certain of his fea- 
tures have been reproduced in skulls, even of the his- 
toric period. The most notable. of these is a Norse skull 
from a mediaeval cemetery in South Greenland. Modi- 
fied Neanderthaloid characters are exhibited by the 
Australian aborigines, but the true Neanderthal type 
has never been found since mid-palaeolithic times. When 
the Spy skeletons were found, Neanderthal man repre- 
sented the most pithecoid human stock known. Parallel, 
however, with the growth of our knowledge of him there 
has become known a more primitive East Asiatic type of 
man, constituted by the Pithecanthropus-Sinanthropus 
remains. 

The story of their discovery begins half a century 
ago, when the late Dr. Eugen Dubois, a Dutch army 
surgeon, found in 1891-92, in an ancient fossiliferous 
stratum in the island of Java, a skull-cap, a human thigh- 
bone, and three teeth, which he believed to belong to 
the same species as a fragment of a mandible discovered 
by him in another part of the island in 1890. The most 
interesting fragment was of course the skull-cap, which 
was for many years a source of contention. The cranial 
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vault was even more depressed than in Neanderthal 
man, though it possessed the massive brow-ridges char- 
acteristic of that type and of the great apes. In his first 
estimate of its cranial capacity Dubois placed it below 
any known human skull. The thigh-bone was human in 
character. Having somewhat doubtfully assumed the 
identity of the possessor of the skull-cap and thigh-bone, 
found nearly twenty yards away, he created a new genus 
Pithecanthropus erectus to contain a being lying, so he 
supposed, on the borderline between apehood and man- 
hood. 

For, though the island of Java rose out of the 
sea only in late Tertiary times, the presence of two of 
the surviving species of anthropoid apes in the Indo- 
Malay region created the expectation that it was there 
that the “missing link” might be found. . 

In the early days of the Pithecanthropus contro- 
versy many anatomists, including the eminent German 
anthropologist, Rudolf Virchow, impressed by the out- 
ward resemblance of the skull-cap to that of a gibbon, 
supposed it to have belonged to an extinct giant variety 
of that ape; and pronounced Pithecanthropus to have 
been a composite being, robbing him of his surname of 
erectus by ascribing the thigh-bone to a man. This aspect 
of the question has never been definitely settled, and 
again came into prominence in 1932 by the discovery 
in Java of another type of ancient man in the bed of the 
Solo river. In cranial development the Solo man is more 
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advanced than Pithecanthropus, approaching towards 
the status of Neanderthal man, and it seems by no means 
impossible that the thigh-bone should be attributed to 
Homo soloensis, who was a maker of bone harpoons, and 
possibly addicted to the barbarous custom of head- 
hunting which still exists in that part of the world. 
Before noticing the later discoveries in the Far East, 
mention may be made of some important additions to 
our knowledge of early man in Europe and Africa which 
occurred in the period between the discovery of the origi- 
nal pithecanthropic remains and that of the Peking 
man, Sinanthropus. In 1907 there was found, seventy- 
eight feet below the surface of a sandpit at Mauer near 
Heidelberg, a very primitive jaw of massive dimensions 
resembling in its conformation that of Neanderthal man 
though more simian except as regards the teeth. The 
discovery aroused great interest at the time, owing to the 
comparative paucity of material representing types of 
man other than modern man, and a new species Homo 
Heidelbergensis was created on the basis of it. There 
can be little doubt that the Heidelberg jaw belonged to 
an early variety of Neanderthal man, though it still 
retains a position of considerable importance as being 
the oldest known human fossil in Europe, at least. 
Neanderthal man, Pithecanthropus and Heidelberg 
man all fitted in with the current conception of man’s 
evolutionary progress at the time they were discovered. 
As late as a generation ago the story of human evolution 
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seemed to be a relatively simple one. On the assumption 
that man and the great anthropoids had diverged from 
a common stock in early Pliocene, or possibly Miocene 
times, Pithecanthropus was taken to represent the stage 
of development reached by the human branch on the 
threshold of the Pleistocene epoch, while Neanderthal 
man was very generally regarded as the mid-Pleistocene 
ancestor of Homo sapiens or modern man. 

In 1912 came a discovery which rudely shook this 
simple and straightforward scheme. In a stratum of 
gravel, thought to be of early Pleistocene date, at Pilt- 
down near Lewes in Sussex, were discovered portions 
of a skull of great thickness, but relatively modern type, 
in which the receding forehead and heavy brow-ridges 
of Neanderthal man were absent. From the same 
stratum was recovered half of a very primitive jaw, lack- 
ing a chin and superficially resembling the jaw of a 
chimpanzee. In cranial capacity the skull, even on the 
lowest estimates, fell well within the human limit. 

During the summer of 1913 there was found a 
canine tooth which projected in a tusk-like manner 
above the incisors and premolars, a condition found in 
the jaws of apes, but until then unknown in any human 
race. Dr. Smith Woodward of the British Museum, con- 
vinced from the first that the jaw and skull belonged to 
one individual, created a new genus, Eoanthropus Daw- 
sont, on the basis of them, the name being given in 
honour of the discoverer, Mr. Charles Dawson, a Lewes 
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solicitor. Some fragments of the skull of a second indi- 
vidual Eoanthropus were found about a mile from the 
site of the original discovery in 1915. Certain American 
anatomists, who knew the Piltdown remains only from 
photographs and casts, disputed Smith Woodward's con- 
clusion, assigning the skull to a man of modern type and 
the mandible to a chimpanzee. An examination of the 
endocranial cast of the Piltdown man, however, later 
revealed the primitive character of his brain, and those 
who doubted whether the skull and jaw belonged to the 
same individual gradually receded from their position. 
Some, however, continue to doubt. 

The next important advance in human palaeon- 
tology was made in 1921 by the discovery at Broken Hill, 
Rhodesia, of a primitive skull of uncertain, but early, 
date. It seems probable that the Rhodesian man was con- 
temporary with the Neanderthal men of Europe, whose 
vast brow-ridges he possessed, though his jaw has not 
been found. All these discoveries were highly perplexing 
to the ordinary man when they began to be popularised 
through the writings of Mr. H. G. Wells and others. He 
either swallowed deductions more far-reaching than 
were justified, which were drawn from them, or main- 
tained an attitude of unjustifiable scepticism. The fault 
was not all on the side of the man in the street. For 
anthropologists were beset by the sin of creating new 
species and even new genera of men on evidence too 
fragmentary to warrant such steps. In the light of later 
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discoveries it seems, for instance, more probable that 
Neanderthal man, Heidelberg man, and Rhodesian man 
should all be regarded as belonging to one type, though 
a type which exhibited wide variations. 

Nevertheless, taken cumulatively and looked at 
with unprejudiced eyes, these primitive human fossils 
fortified the hypothesis of community of origin between 
man and the apes, though they left in doubt the exact 
nature of that relationship. 

During the last twenty years, notwithstanding im- 
portant additions to our knowledge of fossil man in 
Europe, Africa, and Western Asia, the main theatre of 
interest has shifted to the Far East. In 1916 Dr. J. Gun- 
nar Andersson, a Swedish geologist, one of the foreign 
scientists called into the country by the Government 
of Yuan-Shi-Kai, embarked on an investigation of the 
cainozoic deposits of Northern China. The year 1921 
found him at work on a rich bed of fossils at Choukou- 
tien, at the foot of the Western Hills, thirty-seven miles 
south-west of Peking. In the course of his excavations Dr. 
Andersson came across a lump of quartz. The fact that 
this material is not found within two miles of Choukou- 
tien led him to suspect that he was on the track of primi- 
tive man. In the following year Dr. Andersson handed 
over his excavations to Dr. Otto Zdansky, who between 
this latter year and 1926 extracted a large collection of 
fossils, among which were found two teeth belonging 
either to man or to some animal closely resembling him. 
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When Dr. Zdansky’s discovery of the teeth was 
made known, an odd circumstance came to light. The 
popular lore of the Chinese ascribes valuable thera- 
peutic properties to powder formed from ground-down 
fossil remains. One of the teeth found by Dr. Zdansky, 
a molar, was observed to bear a marked resemblance to a 
fossil molar tooth which had been purchased in a na- 
tive druggist’s store in Peking some years before. A de- 
scription of this tooth was published by Dr. Max 
Schlosser of Munich in 1903, but he hesitated as to 
whether it should be described as human or anthropoid. 
The next stage in the discoveries at Choukoutien was 
the finding in situ in October, 1927, of a lower molar 
tooth by Dr. Birger Bohlin. This tooth was extracted 
from its matrix by Dr. Davidson Black of the Union 
Medical College, who took the astonishingly bold step 
of creating on the basis of it, not merely a new species, 
but a new genus of humanity, which he named Sinan- 
thropus Pekinensis, though in the light of fuller knowl- 
edge many would now doubt whether the Peking man 
can be regarded as other than a variety of Pithecan- 
thropus. 

Towards the end of 1928 the Choukoutien beds 
yielded fragments of two brain-cases and two jaws as 
well as some additional teeth. The cranial fragments 
indicated a brain of human dimensions, but were in- 
sufficient to afford a clue as to the general conformation 
of the brain-case. In the region of the chin, however, 
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the jaw of Sinanthropus differed from those of all other 
human mandibles, except the Piltdown one to which 
it bore a general resemblance.* This led to the expecta- 
tion that, when a more complete brain-case was discov- 
ered, it would reveal a close resemblance to that of 
Piltdown man. This expectation was not fulfilled. On 
December 2nd, 1929, Mr. W. C. Pei discovered an un- 
crushed brain-case of Sinanthropus embedded in a 
matrix of travertine. On being freed, the skull, which 
was that of an immature individual, was found, while 
resembling the skull of Piltdown man in thickness, to 
bear in its general appearance a much closer resem- 
blance to that of the Java man, Pithecanthropus, whose 
flattened forehead and large brow-ridges it shared. In 
brain development the Sinanthropus skull was found 
to be ahead of Pithecanthropus, but to lag behind Nean- 
derthal man, both as regards the volume of the cranial 
cavity and the height of the cranial vault. 

In July, 1930, broken fragments of a second Sinan- 
thropus skull were extracted from material yielded by 
the cave at Choukoutien the previous year. The 1930 
skull showed itself on reconstruction to be more lightly 
built than the 1929 one, due, perhaps, as Elliot Smith 
suggested, to a difference of sex. As to the antiquity of 
the sinanthropic fossils, Pére Teilhard and Dr. C. C. 
Young, the palaeontologists who made an official report 
on the site, arguing from the absence of the typical 
fauna, on the one hand of the Pliocene, and on the other 
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of the Middle Pleistocene, expressed the opinion that 
they should be referred to the early part of the Pleisto- 
cene. This estimate has now been revised and the sinan- 
thropic fossils are assigned to the Middle Pleistocene. 

By the end of 1936 Sinanthropus was represented 
by fragments of no less than twenty-four individuals, 
the remains including five skulls, twelve lower jaws, and 
nearly one hundred teeth. Considerable variations, 
moreover, were seen to exist within the group, the 
smallest member, apparently a female, registering about 
the same stage of development as Pithecanthropus; the 
largest being in cranial capacity not far below Neander- 
thal man, though having a lower cranial vault. In one 
respect Sinanthropus proved to be more pithecoid than 
even Pithecanthropus, since in the former the great 
supraorbital ridges, instead of continuing into the brow 
as they do in the latter, are separated from it by a furrow 
as they are in the chimpanzee. 

Summing up the position as it stood in 1936, Weid- 
enreich said: “Sinanthropus represents the most primi- 
tive hominid found hitherto in such completeness. But 
it is very remarkable that this primitiveness is not 
equally marked in all parts of the body.”’® The chin, he 
pointed out, was not completely absent and in certain 
respects the lower jaw of Peking man resembled that of 
recent man even more than the jaws of Neanderthal 
man. Up to 1939 deductions with regard to the status of 
Sinanthropus had to be made solely on the basis of ma- 
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terial furnished by skulls; since then, however, seven 
thigh-bones and one arm-bone have come to light which 
indicate that he had acquired the erect attitude. Further 
light has also been shed on Dubois’s discovery of the 
original Pithecanthropus fragments half a century ago. 
In 1936, from the Sangiran district in Java came the 
fragment of a lower jaw with four teeth still in place 
and, from another site, a second Pithecanthropus brain- 
case with some of the basal parts preserved. It differed 
but slightly from the one found by Dubois, but was 
more complete, retaining the temporal bones with the 
ear region, which served to settle finally that Pithecan- 
thropus was not an ape. The latest and most important 
addition to our knowledge of this hominid was made in 
January, 1939, when there was found the posterior 
three-quarters of a brain-case, in which there was a wide 
cleft. This perhaps throws some light on the mental state 
of this early representative of humanity. “The direction 
of the cleft,’ says Weidenreich, “the straight line of 
breakage and the smoothness of the margins of the split 
bones raise the suspicion that the crack may have been 
brought about by a stone accidentally shaped like an 
axe or even possibly by an implement.’ The new Pithe- 
canthropus material in Weidenreich’s view disposes of 
the claim put forward on behalf of Peking man that he 
represents a distinct genus or even species of humanity. 
The differences between the two types are, he considers, 
merely equivalent to the regional variations met with 
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among modern races. Java man is the crude type; Peking 
man, the refined type. 

Ever since Neanderthal man has been recognized 
as a distinct type, differing more widely from modern 
man than do any existing races of mankind from each 
other, and still more as the result of closer knowledge of 
these East Asiatic hominids, the problem of the origin 
of man has tended to assume a dual character: on the 
one hand, that of the origin of mankind in the broad 
sense of the term; on the other, that of recent or con- 
temporary man. The replacement by this man of his 
Neanderthal predecessor has been the most important 
event in the ethnological history of Europe. But when 
modern man made his appearance in Europe in late 
palaeolithic times, did he do so for the first time? There 
have been those who doubt this. From the middle of the 
last century claims have been put forward on behalf of 
remains of modern man to be of early Pleistocene or 
even Pliocene age. The best known of such are the 
Galley Hill skull from the Thames Estuary, the Clichy 
skeleton from Paris, and the Castenedolo skull from 
North Italy. If the antiquity claimed for these remains 
were well founded, then it would be demonstrated that 
modern man preceded Neanderthal man in Europe. Yet 
in no case is their great antiquity beyond doubt and it 
is sometimes open to the gravest suspicion. A similar 
element of doubt exists as to the date of the Kanam 
mandible from East Africa for which an early Pleisto- 
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cene date was claimed by the discoverer. The Kanam 
mandible possesses a well-defined chin, but apart from 
the question of its antiquity the skull is lacking and, if 
found, might possess characters which would remove it 
altogether from the category of modern man. Another 
problem of this nature is presented by the Swanscomb 
skull, found a few years ago in the Thames Estuary. Its 
Middle Pleistocene date seems well-established; but only 
the hinder portion has been recovered and, though this 
is of the modern type, the frontal portion, if found, 
might reveal features of a primitive kind. On the other 
hand, it is easier to suppose that modern man existed in 
some part of the earth contemporaneously with Nean- 
derthal man than to suppose that the latter underwent 
a sudden transformation which resulted in his acquisi- 
tion of neanthropic features. 

Complex though the problem of man’s origin is, 
whether we are considering the relations of modern man 
to palaeanthropic man, on the one hand, or the wider 
problem of the relation of the hominidae to the other 
families of the Primates, on the other, it is possible to 
draw certain deductions which help to clarify the posi- 
tion. When the theory of evolution, as applied to man, 
was first advanced by Darwin, Haeckel, and Huxley, 
though they had but slight palaeontological evidence to 
help them, yet on grounds of comparative anatomy they 
assumed the stock from which the anthropoid apes de- 
rived to be the one nearest to the human stem. Darwin 
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did, however, allow himself to consider a second possi- 
bility, namely, that the human stem had diverged from 
the anthropoid one as far back as the time when this 
latter had become separated from the ancestors of the 
smaller Old World monkeys. In the years which have 
since passed every imaginable hypothesis has been put 
forward to explain man’s relation to the apes. At one 
extreme there have been those who have asserted that 
the ancestors of the- hominidae separated from the pri- 
mate stem at its very base and that man derives his origin 
from a lemuroid or tarsiid ancestry, rather than from the 
line which culminated in the monkeys and apes. But 
there can be no doubt that increased knowledge of the 
Pithecanthropus-Sinanthropus stock has strengthened 
the original view of Darwin and his disciples, which 
makes the anthropomorphous apes the animals most 
closely allied to man. The only alternative hypothesis, 
with any scientific backing, is that the resemblances be- 
tween man and the anthropoids are attributable to 
parallel evolution, or convergence, by means of which 
distantly related species come to acquire certain simi- 
larities. There is no doubt that the degree of relation- 
ship between various species of animals cannot be deter- 
mined entirely by their similarity of appearance. No 
zoologists doubt that the European wolf is more closely 
related to the elephant than to the marsupial wolf of 
Tasmania. For it is agreed that there is a wider gulf 
between the placental and marsupial mammals than 
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between the carnivore and the ungulate orders among 
the placentalia. Is it really conceivable that man and the 
great apes have acquired, independently, the characters 
in which they resemble each other and that anthropolo- 
gists have been deceived into believing that these char- 
acters denote a common heritage? Abstractly, such a 
possibility is conceivable; but the increasing volume of 
palaeontological evidence tells heavily against it. 

A materialist thinks of the origin of man as a 
gradual process in whose course it is impossible to point 
to any particular moment when the transition from 
sub-human to the human takes place. For one, however, 
who believes in the existence in man of a spiritual prin- 
ciple, not found in the lower animals, man originated 
at a definite moment in time. When the science of hu- 
man palaeontology was in its infancy, there was a tend- 
ency to regard distinctively human attributes as late 
acquisitions. Gabriel de Mortillet, one of the leading 
authorities of his day, believed that palaeolithic man was 
without religion, whose origin he ascribed to the neo- 
lithic age. But evidence slowly accumulated to show 
that he cared for his dead in the same way that his neo- 
lithic successor did. Not only did he bury beautiful 
objects, sometimes brought from a considerable dis- 
tance, with them; but cases occur in which the skeletons 
have been buried in red ochre, as in the Grimaldi 
Caves near Mentone. This latter custom had probably 
a magical significance. But only prejudice could suggest 
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that late palaeolithic man was without a religion, for his 
level of culture was equal to that of the more primitive 
societies of to-day. When, however, it was found that 
grave goods had been used by Neanderthal man, some- 
thing of a shock was felt and there was reluctance in 
certain quarters to believe that this gorilla-like being 
could have occupied himself with thoughts of the un- 
seen. It was suggested that the grave goods were not 
evidence of belief on his part in a future life, but rather 
of an instinctive horror of death and its disagreeable as- 
sociations which led him to get rid of objects belonging 
to deceased members of the tribe by interring them 
with the corpse. Such a theory does not readily explain 
the presence of food in Neanderthal graves and it has 
been suggested that we may see evidence of belief in 
magic on the part of this primitive representative of hu- 
manity. For a rhinoceros’s tooth at La Ferrasie and a 
bison’s horn at La Chapelle-aux-Saints were so placed 
as to suggest that they may have served as charms to 
protect the graves.? There is no solid reason for sup- 
posing that the grave goods interred with Neanderthal 
man need be given any other significance than that 
which such objects usually possess, namely to satisfy 
the wants of the deceased in a future life. 

The Pithecanthropus-Sinanthropus type is so much 
more primitive than the Neanderthal one as to raise 
doubts whether, though its humanity on the physical 
side has been established, its possession of the psychic 
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qualities which constitei< .rue man is equally so. If the 
original Pithecanthropus skull were the only surviving 
relic of this type, its human mentality would not prob- 
ably have been accepted. Its isolation has, however, 
been broken down by the Choukoutien group of re- 
mains with their wide variation in cranial capacity. The 
first reports as to the cultural aspects of the discoveries 
at Choukoutien were to the effect that no artefacts had 
been revealed as the results of a careful search. But later 
reports modified this conclusion, and lent support to the 
view that Peking man was acquainted with the use of 
fire. Professor Davidson Black considered this conclu- 
sion clear beyond all reasonable doubt: ‘“‘It is to be pre- 
sumed,” he says, “on good grounds that the charred and 
calcined bone and other antler specimens occurring else- 
where in the main deposit at Choukoutien, though not 
in immediate association with Sinanthropus material, 
have been produced as the result of the use of fire by 
this hominid.”® The Abbé Breuil endorses this conclu- 
sion, adding that the Peking man worked in bone and 
in stone in the same way as the men of the Old Stone 
Age in Europe. Peking man, he adds, constitutes neither 
the first nor the last step towards humanity. The point 
of departure lies further back and he had many human 
ancestors of which as yet we know nothing. Of the 
religion of Peking man there is no evidence, though it 
has been suggested that he was addicted to cannibalistic 
practices. Weidenreich, however, thinks that the limb- 
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bones of Sinanthropus were broken in the first place by 
hyenas, but that carnivores and man completed the 
breaking of the human and animal bones found in the 
cave.® This is more probable than the suggestion of 
Professor Boule that Homo sapiens fed on the Peking 
man. 

The impossibility of assigning a human status to 
Sinanthropus and denying one to Pithecanthropus is 
now generally recognized. But even apart from the 
Choukoutien discoveries the human, or at least homi- 
nid, status of the latter is now accepted on the basis of 
the endocranial cast. Some very fragmentary remains 
of two giant fossil hominids, Gigantanthropus blacki 
from South China and Meganthropus palaeojavanicus 
from Java, have recently become known. In the former 
the molar teeth are six times the size of the correspond- 
ing teeth in a modern man.” At the time of writing the 
significance of these types cannot be estimated. 

Next to the interest taken in the East Asiatic homi- 
nids has been that aroused during the last few years by 
the discovery in Southern Africa of a new group of man- 
like apes considered to be more human than the existing 
anthropoids, but at the same time too recent in date to 
have won acceptance as human ancestors. The human 
form has been carried far back in the direction of the 
ape, but no actual meeting-point between the two is yet 
known. This much is admitted by the most fervent evo- 
lutionist. ‘In the present state of our knowledge,” writes 
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Weidenreich, “it is impossible to say anything about 
the appearance of the probable ancestor of the hominids 
either immediately after or immediately before their 
separation from the common stem.”!4 No hominid has 
yet been found which was human in bodily organization 
but certainly sub-human in intelligence.!? In the ab- 
sence of evidence of a more direct nature an attempt 
has been made to assign to man a more clearly defined 
position in the animal kingdom by supplementing the 
study of palaeontology and of comparative morphology 
with that of comparative physiology. One result of this 
investigation may be mentioned. According to Zucker- 
man, a menstrual cycle of thirty days has been observed 
in all the non-pregnant apes and monkeys of the Old 
World, but not, in spite of abundant observation, in the 
New World monkeys.'* Comparative physiology thus ap- 
pears to lend a degree of support to the widely held 
theory that the human stock is more closely related to 
the catarrhine or strait-nosed primates of Africa and 
Asia than to the platyrrhine or flat-nosed primates of 
America. Those who oppose the application of the 
theory of evolution to the human body, for the most 
part, do so on religious grounds; but a small amount of 
opposition directed from a scientific standpoint exists, 
though its advocates do not always make their position 
clear. 

Two arguments are sometimes advanced in this 
connexion with a view to discrediting the position 
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which is now generally accepted: one is derived from 
man’s hairless skin and the other from the structure of 
his foot. It is sometimes said that man cannot have 
been evolved from an ape-like ancestor, as in such a case 
he would have perished from cold at an early stage of 
his existence in consequence of the loss of his hairy coat. 
The force of this argument was felt by Alfred Russel 
Wallace, who believed that the Creator’s bestowal on 
man of the gift of reason might have synchronized with 
this change and thus have preserved him from extinc- 
tion. We, who put on warm clothes in winter and live 
in artificially heated houses, can perhaps overestimate 
the force of this difficulty. “In spite of his lack of hair,” 
says Mr. Hocart, “it is extraordinary how much cold a 
healthy man used to open air and endowed with a good 
circulation can stand, so long as he does not wash; for 
grease and dirt are great protectors.’’* If we suppose 
that man originated under warm climatic conditions, 
the difficulty is further lessened. But the hairlessness of 
man is a relative term and Wood Jones, quoting Meyer- 
Lierheim, asserts that, so far as the number of hairs is 
concerned, man is a more hairy animal than the anthro- 
poid apes.’5 A few parts of the human skin, such as the 
palms of the hands, the soles of the feet and the under- 
surface of the fingers and toes are entirely hairless, but 
fine unpigmented down hair covers the greater part of 
the apparently hairless regions. On the other hand, 
man’s survival could scarcely have been possible without 
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the knowledge of how to produce fire and this in its 
turn implies the use of reason. 

The fact that in man the great toe cannot be 
brought into contact with the little toe, so as to enable 
the foot to be used for purposes of grasping is much 
stressed by opponents of evolution. “But,” says W. K. 
Gregory, ‘‘the evidence suggests that here as in so many 
other characters that were formerly thought to be abso- ' 
lute differences between man and the anthropoids, we 
are dealing rather with variables which, although still 
not forming a completely continuous series, are now 
known to be less widely separated than was formerly 
supposed.”16 Thus in the mountain gorilla of the East- 
ern Congo the great toe diverges from the other digits 
to a lesser degree than in the gorilla of the plains, ex- 
hibiting a position intermediate between that of the 
human and that of the anthropoid foot. Thus at present 
stands the controversy touching man’s origin. The sub- 
ject will doubtless be a source of keen speculation for 
many years to come; but it may be that a more exhaus- 
tive search than has yet been made of the Miocene and 
early Pliocene deposits of the tropical and sub-tropical 
regions of the earth may one day throw greater light 
on this matter.” 
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again become a centre of interest. This group first became 
known through the discovery of the Taungs skull in 1924, 
and now threatens to eclipse in interest even the fossil 
hominids of China and Java. Important remains of Plesi- 
anthropus, a member of it, have been made during the pres- 
ent year, when, at the request of General Smuts, Professor 
Broom resumed his investigations of the fossil beds at Sterk- 
fontein. After having previously discovered some teeth, which 
he declares to be practically identical with those of a 
Bush-child, Broom found on April 18 the complete skull 
(without mandible) of an adult Plestanthropus, appa- 
rently a female, of which he estimated the capacity at 500 c.c. 
On June 24 he had the good fortune to unearth the jaw of 
an elderly male of the same species. This jaw apparently 
belonged to an individual with a cranial capacity of 600 
or 700 c.c., but the most significant feature about it is that 
in front it does not slope backwards as does the jaw of the 
anthropoid apes, but downwards as in Heidelberg man. (See 
Nature, May 3, May 17 and Aug. 2, 1947.) The Australo- 
pithecinae resemble men more closely than any other known 
group of apes, either living or fossil. In the opinion of some, 
they throw light on man’s origin by suggesting that in the 
course of evolution the acquisition of the upright posture 
preceded the enlargement of the brain. 
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4 


THE BIBLE AND THE 
ORIGIN OF MAN 


THE NEW TESTAMENT CONTAINS NO COSMOGONY OF ITS 
own and the Church took over the cosmogony of the 
Old Testament, thereby rejecting those forms of Orien- 
tal dualism which assigned to the power of evil a share 
in creation. The Hebrew account of the Creation has 
come down to us in a double shape. One form of it 
is contained in Genesis 1:1-2:4a; the second begins 
where the first leaves off and continues to the end of 
chapter 2.1 The author of the first is called the “priestly 
writer” by scholars of the critical school; that of the 
second, the “Jehovist’” or “Yahwist.” Recognition of 
two sources at this point of the biblical narrative does 
not prejudice discussion with regard to the general 
question of the authorship of the “Books of Moses,” and 
there is no need to enter into a discussion concerning 
their date. The decree of the Biblical Commission of 
June 27, 1906, allows for the use by Moses of earlier 
sources. The existence of such implies nothing fantastic. 
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The Israelites were in Egypt during several generations 
and accounts of the patriarchal age and even of the crea- 
tion may have been committed to writing during this 
period, the latter perhaps to teach the Egyptians mono- 
theism. As, however, the terms ‘‘Jehovist’’ and ‘“‘priestly 
writer” are associated with the school of criticism which 
assigns a late date to the Pentateuch, I have been advised 
to avoid them and, in places where it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between the two accounts of the Creation and 
the antediluvian history, to make use of neutral terms 
such as document A and document B, the former begin- 
ning at Genesis 1:1, the latter at 2:4. 

The author of A represents one aspect of the Se- 
mitic character. He is of a legalistic turn of mind and 
groups the story of the Creation round the institution of 
that great feature of the religious life of Israel—the Sab- 
bath, without whose observance Judaism itself would 
hardly survive. Though there is nothing in him of the 
fantastic legalism of later times, which supposed God to 
be bound by the Law and even to spend four hours a 
day in studying it, he depicts Him as observing the 
Sabbath rest after His creative work is finished in order 
to inculcate the divine precept on which the institution 
rested. He groups the process of Creation into six scenes, 
each enacted on a separate ‘“‘day.”” The order observed 
is logical rather than chronological. Such a method of 
narration was often employed by Jewish writers and 
seems to some extent to have been followed by the Syn- 
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optic Evangelists. On the first “day” Elohim creates the 
light, without which His work would not have been 
visible; on the second He forms the sky, a necessary pre- 
liminary to the creation of the heavenly bodies. At the 
same time the ocean is created as a setting for the dry 
land, called into being on the third “day.” The. emer- 
gence of land is followed by the creation of vegetation. 
If we are surprised at the creation of plant life before 
that of the sun, the reason appears in the account of the 
work of the fourth “day,” on which the creation of the 
sun, moon, and stars takes place. The creation of the 
heavenly bodies is mentioned in connexion with the 
seasons, associated for us in the temperate zone with the 
birth and decay of vegetation. As the creation of the 
ocean and the sky has been narrated before that of the 
land, so that of their denizens, the fishes and the birds, 
is related before the creation of terrestrial life. The 
creation of aquatic and aerial life forms the work of 
the fifth “day.” On the sixth “day” the mammals and 
reptiles are called into being and then God is repre- 
sented as pausing in His creative work. All that has gone 
before is subordinate to what is now to take place. In 
heathen mythologies the gods sometimes take counsel 
together before taking an important decision. The strict 
monotheism of the Hebrew writer represents God as 
taking counsel with Himself before His final act of 
creation, the formation of a creature made in the like- 
ness of his Maker and holding dominion over every 
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other living thing on the face of the earth. “And God 
created man to his own image: to the image of God 
he created him.”” Nothing can be deduced from the 
Narrative as to the manner in which either organic or 
inorganic matter was created. The question does not 
form one of the author’s primary interests. His lesson 
is that there is one God and that all things, living and 
not living, were called into existence out of nothing by 
Him. 

The editor, who has joined together the sources, 
now inserts a large section from B which continues as 
far as chapter 4:26, the A narrative being resumed only 
with the “book of the generations of Adam” in chapter 
5:1. The second writer is of a different cast of mind 
from the first one. He excels in picturesque detail and 
delights in bold anthropomorphisms. ‘The Sabbath does 
not enter into his scheme; but as with the other, so with 
him, man forms the central part of God’s creative work. 
But the literary settings of the two presentations are 
different. In the first the emphasis is laid on God’s 
majesty, His omnipotence and the great gulf which 
separates Him from what He has made; in the second 
it is God’s touching solicitude for His creature which is 
most stressed. In the first account God, we may say, 
appears as a king; in the second as a father or kind 
master. Modern rationalists have contended that the 
two narratives contradict each other; but they fail to 
take account of the fact that in both the sequence in 
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which events are depicted is logical, that is to say, they 
are presented to our minds in the order best calculated 
to teach the lesson which each writer has in view. 

The B narrative opens with the Earth already 
created and awaiting its clothing of vegetation. The 
ground exudes moisture by which it is watered. Then 
Jehovah-Elohim forms man of the slime of the earth 
and breathes into his face the breath of life ‘and man 
became a living soul.” 

At all levels of culture, even among peoples intel- 
lectually indolent, the problem of man’s origin has 
created food for speculation, and the solutions offered 
have differed widely. In examining extra-biblical ac- 
counts of man’s creation, we naturally turn first to those 
peoples who shared with the Hebrews a common stock 
of traditional beliefs. That the Babylonians had their 
own account of the Creation has always been known, 
for classical writers have preserved portions of a work 
by Berossus, a Babylonian priest who flourished in the 
third century B.c. This is what Berossus says of the crea- 
tion of man: “For, the whole universe consisting of 
moisture, and animals being generated therein, the deity 
above-mentioned [Kingu] took off his own head: upon 
which the other gods mixed the blood, as it gushed out, 
with the Earth; and from whence were formed men. 
On this account it is that they are rational and partake 
of divine knowledge.”? 

Between 1848 and 1876 there were found at 
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Kuyinjik (Nineveh) in the library of King Ashur-bani- 
pal, who reigned in the seventh century B.c., fragments 
of tablets recording the Assyrian view of the Creation, 
which had hitherto been known only through the 
medium of Greek writers. The creation of man was 
described on the sixth tablet. The gods elect to create 
man for their service. But his creation necessitates the 
death of one of them. It is decided to kill Kingu, the 
consort of the female monster Tiamat, who had rebelled 
against the heavenly rulers. From the blood of Kingu, 
Ea fashions mankind. We are presumably to understand 
that, as in the version of Berossus, earth was mixed with 
the blood. A somewhat similar idea is to be met with 
in the mythology of the Scandinavian branch of the 
Teutonic peoples. In the Voluspa poem the Aesir or 
high gods create the race of dwarfs from the bones and 
blood of the sea-giant. 

But primitive thought is generally favourable to the 
view that man was formed out of inorganic matter, an 
idea perhaps suggested to many peoples by the resolu- 
tion of the body into dust after death, though sometimes 
probably traceable to biblical influence. But the relation 
of the potter to his clay long ago struck the imagination 
of man as a fitting symbol of his own origin, possessing 
as he did no more share in bringing it about than the 
lifeless material in the hands of the workman settled for 
itself whether it should become a figurine or a vessel. 
In the “birth-chamber” in the Temple of Luxor is a 
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wall-painting representing the god Khnum sitting at his 
potter’s wheel and shaping figures of the young Pharaoh 
Amenophis III and his “double” out of clay. The Egyp- 
tian painter of more than three thousand years ago was 
but giving tangible form to what the reciter of tribal 
tradition had long told in all parts of the world. The 
belief that man was formed out of clay has been met 
with in India, in the Malay Archipelago, among the 
Polynesians and Melanesians, and in Eastern Europe 
among the Cheremiss. In the New World, as well as in 
the Old, among the Eskimo and among Indian tribes 
from Alaska to Paraguay, the story of man’s formation 
from clay has been found. This way of conceiving man’s 
origin is not, however, universal among primitive peo- 
ples. The belief that men are descended from animals 
is widely spread, particularly among totemic ones. 
After He has formed man of the dust of the ground, 
Jehovah, or Yahweh-Elohim, breathes into him the 
breath of life “and man became a living soul.” This 
anthropomorphism derives its source from the ancient 
belief which associates the soul or spirit with the breath. 
The idea survives in our own language when we speak 
of “breathing out the soul.” But such words have not 
always been a mere metaphor. Among the Seminole 
Indians of Florida there was a custom that, when a 
woman died in childbirth, the infant was held over 
her face to receive her spirit and thus to acquire 
strength. Not very different was the mind of a Roman 
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when he inhaled the last breath of a departing kinsman. 
It is said that, until recently at least, Tyrolese peasants 
believed that the soul of a good man could be seen issu- 
ing from his mouth at death “‘like a little white cloud.’’* 
The existence of the same order of ideas is illustrated by 
the Greek words psyche and pneuma and the Latin anima 
and spiritus. 

Modern freethinkers have attributed a crude na- 
ivete to the sacred writer, assuming that he meant his 
account of man’s creation to be taken au pied de la 
lettre, a view which ignored the Semitic tendency to 
teach religious and moral truths under the form of 
parables, besides attributing a childish mentality to 
him. Catholic commentators are precluded from inter- 
preting in its most literal form the biblical account of 
man’s creation, since to do so would involve the heresy 
of supposing that God had lungs. But traditional exe- 
gesis has tended to take a more rigid view of the first 
part of the text, though this attitude has undergone 
some modification in recent years. At all events it is cer- 
tain that no binding and authoritative interpretation 
of the passage in question has been given by the Church. 
The Pontifical Biblical Commission in its decree of June 
30, 1909, relative to Genesis 1-3, laid down that the 
special creation of the first man (peculiaris creatio homt- 
nis) was one of those matters with regard to which the 
literal historical sense must not be called in question. 

The decisions of the Commission must not, how- 
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ever, be pressed to mean more than they say; the words 
“peculiaris creatio hominis” do not necessarily imply the 
formation of the first man out of earth. All that they 
need strictly imply is that man’s origin was in some way 
due to a special exercise of divine power, which was 
distinct from the creative act by which God called into 
being the elements out of which the material universe 
was formed, and this the spiritual nature of man com- 
pels us to admit. 

At all events the exegesis which maintains that the 
beasts and birds are the products of organic evolution 
and that the body of man was formed directly out of 
clay is one which can hardly be sustained. For the sacred 
writer makes no difference between the two. This com- 
promise was only adopted by Catholic exegetes in the 
latter half of the last century with a view to lessening the 
shock occasioned by the admission of the idea of evolu- 
tion at all. These exegetes said: ‘““We will admit evolu- 
tion as regards the animal kingdom, but not as regards 
the human body.” But the letter of the sacred text was 
against them, for it recognized no such distinction. It is 
indeed curious how those who express the utmost devo- 
tion to the letter of the Bible are often the most arbitrary 
in their method of handling it. It would appear that the 
inspired author believed that the body of man had been 
formed in a manner similiar to that of the land mammals 
and the birds. He cannot, of course, have believed in 
organic evolution as the theory was formulated in the 
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nineteenth century, yet it would be rash to assert that it 
is impossible that a rudimentary idea of evolution may 
have existed in his mind. But it was the fact of creation, 
rather than the manner of it, which was of primary in- 
terest to him; and he described its method in such words 
as were best fitted to carry home his lesson. As the clay 
figures fashioned by the potter at his wheel emerged 
from shapelessness at the potter's will, so all life took on 
its varying forms in obedience to the will of the Creator, 
and since living things dissolved into dust, were they not 
potentially dust? 

There appear to be grounds for believing that the 
Church will never authoritatively interpret the account 
of man’s creation in Genesis 2 in a manner excluding 
the application of some theory of organic evolution to 
man, in so far as he pertains to the animal kingdom. The 
story of the individual in its passage from the embryo to 
the full-grown man is a record of evolution; is it un- 
reasonable, therefore, to suppose that this evolution 
epitomises the history of the race? Those theologians, 
however, who adhere to the older view, frequently give 
this reason for so doing. They assert that the Church 
has authoritatively interpreted the account of woman’s 
creation in a manner excluding the hypothesis of evolu- 
tion and argue that this creates, at the very least, a strong 
prima facie case against the evolution of the body of the 
first man. In the traditions of most peoples, but little 
distinction is drawn between the creation of woman and 
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that of man. They are usually supposed to have been 
created simultaneously, and this is especially the case 
among those peoples who relate that the first pair was 
kneaded by the Creator out of clay. The Hopi Indians 
of Arizona, however, depart from the general consensus 
of mankind in holding that the first woman was created 
before the first man. Often the creation of the first pair 
is related in a way which suggests traces of biblical in- 
fluence. In Polynesia, Burma, and Siberia is found the 
story of the formation of woman out of man’s rib. 
Among the ancient Greeks we meet with a particularly 
cynical account of woman’s origin. Hesiod says that 
when Prometheus had cheated Zeus by stealing fire and 
bestowing the knowledge of its use on mankind, the 
father of gods and men bade him model a woman out of 
clay, saying that this evil gift was the price men must 
pay for it.5 But, perhaps, the most singular view of 
woman’s origin found anywhere was that narrated by 
the Delaware Indians, who held that men once had 
tails, which, as a punishment for their wickedness, were 
cut off and turned into women. 

The A narrative briefly relates the fact of woman’s 
creation without saying anything as to its mode. “And 
God created man to his own image: to the image of 
God he created him: male and female he created them” 
(1:27). This statement is repeated later at the head of 
the ‘Book of the generations of Adam” (5:2). The pur- 
pose of the writer is clear. It is not only to indicate that 
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there is in man something which does not exist in the 
brute creation—something which causes him to partici- 
pate faintly in the divine likeness; it is to teach the com- 
plete humanity of woman and her participation also, 
not as woman, but as a human being, in the image of 
God. 

Some modern scholars are not satisfied with this 
simple explanation. They profess to see in this passage a 
reflection or even reassertion of the old Semitic belief 
in the distinction of sexes in the divine nature, which 
we come across not only in the pantheon of ancient 
Babylonia, but in the Baalim and Ashteroth, male and 
female Canaanite divinities, references to whose worship 
meet us continually in the Old Testament. “From this 
narrative we gather,” says Sir J. G. Frazer, “that the 
distinction of sexes, which is characteristic of humanity, 
is shared also by the divinity.”® But had such a doctrine 
really been insinuated in the original narrative, would 
it not have been suppressed as disedifying by a later 
editor? 

B goes into greater detail concerning the origin of 
woman than does A, and, in view of the fact that its 
author is later to relate her share in the Fall, this is nat- 
ural. He tells us not only how, through her frailty, she 
fell before man, but also how, as a sign of her subordina- 
tion, she was created after him. Immediately after Jeho- 
vah-Elohim has animated man by breathing life into 
him, He shows His solicitude for him by placing him in 
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a garden of pleasure, such as forms for the dweller on the 
sun-scorched plains of Mesopotamia, a symbol of Para- 
dise. God’s care for His creature is not, however, at an 
end. ‘‘And the Lord God said: It is not good for man 
to be alone: let us make him a help like unto himself” 
(2:18). The Creator forms the mammals and birds from 
earth and brings them before the man, who bestows 
names upon them. It is here that rationalists maintain 
that the accounts of the Creation contradict each other. 
The first writer, it is said, places the creation of the 
lower animals before that of man; the second one places 
it after. But this argument misses the point of both 
narratives. In each of them the sequence is logical rather 
than chronological. The design of both writers is to set 
in relief the creation of man, and there is no reason 
to suppose that the second one really believed that in 
point of time this had preceded the creation of the lower 
animals. But by telling us that Adam named the ani- 
mals the sacred writer is perhaps implying that he had 
power over them.” 

For, according to the ideas current when the Old 
Testament was written, to be in possession of a person’s 
name often implied that some power over him had been 
acquired by the possessor. Thus in the Egyptian Book of 
the Dead the soul, when it appears for judgment before 
Osiris and the forty-two gods, who sit as assessors to him, 
tells them that it knows their names in order to procure 
a favourable verdict. It is not improbable that we have 
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then in this passage a reaffirmation of the bestowal by 
God upon man of dominion over the lower animals, as 
set forth in 1:18. In all the brute creation there was not 
to be found a helper for Adam. It is possible that the 
writer here implies a condemnation of the sins men- 
tioned in Exodus 22:19, Leviticus 13:23; 20:15, and 
Deuteronomy 27:27. Before a companion is created 
for him, man is made to feel aware of his loneliness. 
Then God casts him into a deep sleep and extracts from 
his side the companion of whom he stands in need.® The 
woman is brought before Adam, who immediately rec- 
ognizes her as sharing a common nature with himself. 
The sacred writer then conveys the moral of what has 
taken place, ‘‘wherefore a man shall leave father and 
mother, and shall cleave to his wife: and they shall be 
two in one flesh.” (2:24.) The story of the creation of 
woman is not mentioned again in the Old Testament, 
but the comment on it is quoted in Matthew 19:5, Mark 
10:7, Ephesians 5:31, and the latter part of it in I 
Corinthians 6:16. 

The words “‘and they shall be two in one flesh” are 
often used, though somewhat curiously, as a theological 
proof of the physical formation of woman out of man. 
Yet they refer to something which is future, not past. 
Their real purpose is surely to affirm that monogamy is 
the only form of marriage in full accordance with the 
original design of the Creator, even though polygamy 
was in a later age permitted to believers in the true 
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God. In I Corinthians 11:8 and 9, however, St. Paul 
alludes very clearly to the story of Eve’s formation: “for 
the man is not of the woman, but the woman of the man. 
For the man was not created for the woman, but the 
woman for the man.” The subject has been introduced 
in connexion with the veiling of women and the Apostle 
appeals to the narrative of woman’s creation in order 
to illustrate his teaching that she, in a certain sense, 
occupies a position of inferiority in regard to man. 

Does he intend authoritatively to teach the extrac- 
tion of the nucleus of the body of the first woman from 
that of her husband? Traditional exegesis is heavily in 
favour of this view; but it does not seem absolutely nec- 
essary to suppose that this was St. Paul’s intention. Some 
Catholic commentators believe that the story of Jonas 
is a parable, although Our Lord uses it as a type of His 
own Resurrection. Similarly it is, at least, abstractly 
conceivable that St. Paul may be making similar use of 
a parable.® Nor again can it, as some affirm, be argued 
that the doctrine of original sin requires the physical 
formation of woman out of man, since original sin is 
transmitted by generation and could not in any case 
have been transmitted before the Fall. 

The origin of sex has long engaged the attention of 
mankind and many have thought that its existence im- 
plies a deviation from a former state of things. In a 
sense biology confirms this view, for the most primitive 
of living organisms are asexual in character and repro- 
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duce themselves by fission. Plato in the Symposium al- 
ludes to belief in the former existence of a third or 
“androgynous” sex. This view is put into the mouth of 
Aristophanes, who says that while the male sex was pro- 
duced by the Sun and the female by the Earth, the last 
was produced by the Moon, These bisexual beings were 
cut in two by Zeus. Berossus says that in the primeval 
chaos of Babylonian belief there existed beings with 
one body, but two heads, male and female, and having 
likewise male and female organs. A like order of ideas 
is mentioned by the great mediaeval rabbi, Maimonides, 
who says that a belief was current among Jewish sages 
that Adam and Eve were at first created as one being, 
having their backs united; they were later separated, 
and one half, having been detached, was brought before 
Adam, as Eve.?° 

It is certain that there has been no irrevocable dog- 
matic decision of the Church on the subject of woman’s 
origin. But the Biblical Commission, in its decree of 
June 30, 1909, includes as one of the matters touching 
the foundations of the Christian religion, of which the 
literal historical sense must not be called in question, 
formatio primae mulieris ex primo homine. It is to be 
noted that the word “rib” does not appear in the decree. 
Since it was promulgated, some Catholics have put 
forward other ways in which the first woman could have 
physically originated out of the first man. It has been 
suggested that they were twins, formed by the division 
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of a double cell in the womb of a sub-human parent, or 
that a few cells were miraculously extracted from 
Adam’s body and later developed into a woman, or 
again that Adam, before receiving a rational soul, mar- 
ried a sub-human wife, begot a female child, and later 
both father and daughter received rational souls and 
became husband and wife. But, admittedly, in pursuing 
speculations of this nature we are in danger of allowing 
ourselves to be led into the region of the grotesque, and 
many would urge that it is impossible to think of any 
way in which Eve could have been formed out of Adam 
that does not strike us in this light.11 I am familiar with 
but one attempt to portray this subject in art, that of the 
Florentine painter, Lorenzo di Credi. He has depicted 
Adam, lying asleep on his side, while God standing by 
with upraised hand bids Eve, the lower part of whose 
body is yet unformed, emerge from the sleeper’s waist. 
At all events Dr. Messenger is certainly right in his 
view that the origin of woman is something which can be 
considered separately from that of man.1* If, however, it 
be asked what the story of the creation of woman has to 
do with the foundations of the Christian religion, as 
the Biblical Commission implies, it must be answered 
that the object of the narrative is to emphasize her full 
humanity, no less than her subordination in the family. 
This truth was in greater danger of becoming obscured 
among the semi-civilized and civilized peoples of an- 
tiquity than in savage societies. Though it was in special 
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peril in the East, it might also have become endangered 
in the West, and at an ecclesiastical council held at 
Macon towards the end of the sixth century one of the 
bishops present raised the question whether woman 
was the possessor of a soul.!% 

The decisions of the Biblical Commission are of 
themselves neither infallible nor irrevocable, though, 
until or unless the Church should decide otherwise, it 
is not permissible for Catholic exegetes to interpret 
Scripture otherwise than within their framework. 


NOTES 


1 Professor A. S. Yahuda is almost alone in supposing both 
accounts to have been written by the same hand. The second 
he supposes to be a “correction and amendment” of the first 
(The Accuracy of the Bible, 1934, p. 150). 

2 The Babylonian Legends of the Creation (British Museum 
Publication), p. 11. 

8 According to another Sumerian version, men sprouted from 
the earth like plants. 

4E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture, 5th ed., I, 433. 

5 Works and Days, 55 ff. 

8 Folklore in the Old Testament, I, 3. 

7 It is also an indication that man possessed the use of reason 
and could grasp that the nature of animals was different from 
his own. In ancient thought a thing and its name were in- 
separable (P. Humbert, Etudes sur le récit du Paradis et de la 
Chute dans la Genése, p. 57). In Babylonia it was a cardinal 
point of philosophy that a thing did not exist unless it had a 
name (E. Contenau, Le Déluge babylonien, p. 37). 
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8 Cf. Gen. 15:12, where Abraham falls into a deep sleep be- 
fore learning that his seed is to possess the Promised Land. 

® Any meaning which can be fairly attached to the text in 
Genesis can be attributed to St. Paul. 

10 Guide for the Perplexed, tr. by M. Friedlander (1904), p. 
216. 

11 A Brazilian biologist, S. de Toledo Piza, suggests that what 
God took from Adam’s body for the purpose of making Eve 
was not a rib, but a chromosome (‘‘A Costela de Adao a luz 
da biologia,” Revista de Agricultura (Sept-Oct. 1946), 359- 
360, with English summary) . 

12 Fvolution and Theology, p. 252. 

18 St. Gregory of Tours, Historia Francorum, VIII, 20. 
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THE FALL OF MAN 


THE SECTIONS OF THE BOOK OF GENESIS FORMING THE 
A narrative contain no direct allusion to the Fall. They 
do, however, perhaps indirectly allude to it; for in 1:31 
we read that, when the work of creation was complete, 
“God saw all the things that he had made, and they were 
very good.” A contrast seems here to be implied between 
the state of things as they were created and that existing 
in the writer’s own day. It is the second writer who tells 
us how the harmony prevailing in the work of Creation 
came to be marred. Having told us how the institution 
of marriage was to bring about the foundation of new 
families by leading the married son to leave his parents’ 
home, he adds a sentence descriptive of the moral and 
psychological state of the first human pair; “and they 
were both naked: to wit, Adam and his wife: and were 
not ashamed.” No explanation of the origin of the feel- 
ing of shame is, however, vouchsafed at this point of the 
narrative. 
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A new figure now appears upon the scene, the 
“serpent” who is described as being wiser than any of 
the beasts of the field. This description may cause some 
surprise, as we do not regard snakes as the most intelli- 
gent members of the animal kingdom and would be in- 
clined to rate them in this respect inferior to apes and 
even to dogs. But in antiquity the serpent was often 
regarded as the symbol of wisdom. “Be ye therefore wise 
as serpents and simple as doves,” says Our Lord.! The 
serpent’s reputation for wisdom may have been due to 
its habit of casting its skin and thus conveying the im- 
pression of immortality, and the association in primitive 
thought, elaborated by Frazer in his Folklore in the Old 
Testament, of serpents with the coming of death into 
the world, supports this view. The swift, silent move- 
ments of snakes, their sudden appearances and disap- 
pearances, the deadliness of their bite—all invest them 
with an atmosphere of mystery and ensure for them a 
prominent place in ancient religion. But, readily as we 
tend to associate them with the idea of evil, they have 
not by any means been regarded universally in that 
light. In mediaeval Sweden snakes were regarded almost 
as tutelary divinities of the household which should not 
be harmed. The Old Prussians would invite a snake to 
partake of an annual sacrificial meal. In Cairo it was be- 
lieved that the guardian spirit of each quarter of the 
city had the form of a serpent. In antiquity serpents 
acted as guardians of temples and were associated with 
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healing, as they are still in the Near East. When early 
in the third century s.c. the Greek cult of Aesculapius 
was brought to Rome, the embassy dispatched to his 
chief sanctuary at Epidaurus brought him back in the 
form of a snake. The association of serpents with the 
art of healing was perhaps made to propitiate them, or 
possibly was on account of belief in their immortality. 
In Babylonia, on the other hand—and, in view of the 
Babylonian origin of the early Hebrews, this has an 
especial interest for us—the serpent, at the time with 
which we are concerned, seems to have been regarded 
as possessing the character of evil. There is, however, 
no certain Babylonian parallel to the biblical account 
of the Fall, though the existence of such has been sur- 
mised from a cylinder seal in the British Museum, 
which represents a man and woman, sitting on each 
side of a tree. At the back of the woman is a wavy line 
believed by some to represent a serpent. It may, how- 
ever, be merely ornamental. The Babylonian legend of 
Adapa contains some features which resemble the story 
in Genesis. But Adapa was not the first man. The fa- 
vourite of Ea, he lost the gift of immortality, symbolized 
by the food and water of life, through the treachery of 
Anu. 

There is no suggestion that the woman experiences 
any feeling of surprise at being addressed by the serpent 
in human speech. He at once assumes the role of mis- 
chief-maker, urging her to partake of the fruit of the 
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forbidden tree and thus obtain the gift of wisdom. An 
animistic interpretation is sometimes given to this pas- 
sage. It is said that trees, by exhibiting like animals and 
men the phenomena of growth, maturity and decay, are 
easily endowed with consciousness by primitive man, 
and in the treatise De Plantis [by Aristotle?] we read 
how some of the Greek philosophers ascribed to them 
the use of reason. But a closer acquaintance with primi- 
tive religion has made it doubtful whether there is any 
people which indiscriminately ascribes “souls’’ to trees. 
When savages have appeared to be worshipping the 
“soul” of a tree, further investigation has somteimes re- 
vealed that the real object of cult was the spirit of a dead 
person in the tree.? We cannot fairly ascribe to the sacred 
writer a belief in the posession of intelligence by trees, 
because he attributes the gift of wisdom to the eating of 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil, any more than 
we can ascribe such a belief to Lafontaine, when he 
wrote his fable of the oak and the reed. 

Throughout the history of Israel declension from 
the worship of the true God into polytheism found its 
most dangerous occasion in marriages with heathen 
women. The patriarchs returned to Mesopotamia to 
find their wives rather than contract marriages with 
Canaanites; Solomon’s lapse into polytheism was occa- 
sioned by the importation of the cults of his foreign 
wives. The fanatical devotion of the Phoenician Jezebel 
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to the worship of Baal led to the almost complete exter- 
mination of the worship of Jehovah in Northern Israel 
and, on the return from the Exile, dread of a repetition 
of such apostasy explains the severe legislation of Esdras 
and Nehemias against foreign marriages. 

The story of the Fall is not only a history of 
woman’s share in bringing sin into the world, but a 
prophecy of evils to come. That the partaking of fruit 
for the purpose of acquiring wisdom should have the 
effect of inducing in the eater a sense of shame, at first 
sight, suggests the development of this sense in the child 
as its intelligence awakens. But it is clear from what 
follows that more is implied. The eating of the forbid- 
den fruit has induced a certain disequilibrium of which 
the sense of shame is the first consequence. This has 
given rise to the speculation that by the forbidden fruit 
the writer means to imply sexual intercourse. Pére 
Lagrange has stigmatized this suggestion as exégése a 
Vopéra comique. As the narrator has made it clear that 
the first pair had been created with a view to begetting 
offspring, such intercourse could not have been a sin. 
The explanation that the man and the woman were seek- 
ing to possess a knowledge which would raise them to a 
semi-divine status, though in fact their transgression had 
the unforeseen consequence of depriving them of con- 
trol over their passions, is a much more natural one. 
This part of the narrative has been criticized as psycho- 
logically unsound. 
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It is said that the feeling of shame at appearing 
naked in the presence of persons of the opposite sex is 
something not primitive, but only resultant upon the 
use of clothing, and there is a widespread belief among 
anthropologists “that love of decoration rather than 
shame or the need of warmth led to clothes.’”® The in- 
difference to nudity observable in young children is 
met with among certain primitive peoples in both hemi- 
spheres. Instances also occur of tribes among which only 
the men go unclothed and of others among which only 
the women do so. Conventions with regard to the 
amount of clothing which must be worn enjoy wide 
geographical variations; the representation of the nude 
in art may be shocking to a people which is tolerant of 
the sight of the naked human body, and, conversely, a 
people which regards the latter as grossly immodest may 
see nothing offensive in the nude in art. But it is a fal- 
lacy to suppose that, because clothing has intensified the 
sense of shame, it therefore originated it. 

The anthropomorphism of the narrative is now 
heightened. The author seems to have before his eyes 
the image of a great sheik who, when the heat of the 
day is past, enjoys the cooler air in his garden. Though 
we are not expressly told so, we are apparently to infer 
that the divine Owner of the Garden walked in it each 
evening and that the children whom He had permitted 
to play in it were wont to hold familiar conversation 
with Him. This evening they are afraid; the happy 
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union existing between them and the Lord Who called 
them out of nothingness is severed. But the writer again 
brings out and stresses, even more than before, the 
tender solicitude of the Creator. This quality has already 
been shown to unfallen man; now it is to be shown to 
fallen man. For in pronouncing sentence upon him, 
the promise of Redemption is given. Some modern 
scholars have strangely misconceived the concluding 
passage in the story of the Fall. They have asserted that 
it is a very primitive feature, indicating jealousy on the 
part of the Creator. But the meaning of the writer is far 
otherwise. The expulsion from Paradise of the man and 
woman is an act of mercy, since to partake of the tree 
of life in their present fallen state, and so acquire im- 
mortality, would be an evil rather than a blessing. 
The first three chapters of Genesis have been 
termed the “Protevangelium” and the name is a happy 
one. For they stand in closer relation to the New Testa- 
ment than to the rest of the Old, and are indeed the 
only part of the Old Testament, absolutely necessary for 
the understanding of the New. The doctrine of the Fall 
occupies but a small place in the remaining books of the 
Old Testament, and as the pageant of sacred history 
proceeds it is Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, Moses and 
Aaron who are before the minds of the inspired writers 
rather than Adam and Eve. The Gentiles have fallen 
into polytheism and it is God’s providence over Israel 
which has become the centre of interest; while Israel’s 
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unfaithfulness to her God, rather than the universal 
domination of sin over mankind, kindles wrath in re- 
ligious minds. After the return from Exile we note a 
change, as a more universalistic outlook grows up. Allu- 
sions to the Fall occur in the post-exilic books: “from the 
woman came the beginning of sin and by her we all 
die’’;* “but by the envy of the devil death came into the 
world.”® The view that Adam’s sin entailed conse- 
quences for all mankind now becomes prominent. In 
IV (11) Esdras, a Jewish work composed about the be- 
ginning of the Christian era, the sage exclaims: “For the 
first Adam bearing a wicked heart transgressed and was 
overcome; and so be all they that are born of him” 
(3:21); and again, “O thou, Adam, what hast thou done? 
For though it was thou that sinned, thou art not fallen 
alone, but we all that come of thee” (7:48). Jewish 
thought ascribed singular consequences to Adam’s sin. 
A rabbinic belief asserted that before it he was possessed 
of such gigantic stature that he stretched from heaven 
to earth. When he sinned his height diminished. But 
Talmudic Judaism never developed the doctrine of 
original sin. : 

That the doctrine of the Fall did not form part of 
Our Lord’s own teaching need not cause surprise. For, 
owing to its close connexion with the doctrine of the 
Redemption, it could not be fully understood till after 
the Resurrection. The Church’s doctrine of original sin 
is founded upon the teaching of St. Paul: “Wherefore as 
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by one man sin entered into this world, and by sin 
death; and so death passed upon all men’’;§ “‘by the dis- 
obedience of one man many were made sinners’’;? and 
“as in Adam all die, so also in Christ all shall be made 
alive.” The New Testament, however, while drawing 
lessons from the Fall, adds no details to it. The Council 
of Trent, taking St. Paul’s teaching as its basis, defined 
the Catholic doctrine on the subject of original sin, 
though it did so at a time before that doctrine had begun 
to be attacked under the allegation that it was incon- 
sistent with modern science. The definition of the Coun- 
cil was a moderate one, involving repudiation of the 
doctrine of man’s total corruption. As a reaction against 
this latter, belief in the unlimited perfectibility of hu- 
man nature made its appearance. The doctrine of origi- 
nal sin was now attacked as degrading to human nature. 
The narrative in Genesis was derided as the work of a 
child-like mind; it was alleged to be an old fable de- 
signed to account for human antipathy towards snakes 
or to explain the origin of the feeling of shame or the 
pangs of childbirth. At best it was allowed to be but a 
variant of the myths of a golden age in which gods and 
men lived at peace with one another. The serpent en- 
dowed with the power of speech, the mysterious trees, 
which make those who eat of their fruit wise or im- 
mortal, the Cherubim and the flaming sword were said 
to be features which clearly indicated that we were in 
the realm of mythology rather than of fact. In addition, 
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it was asserted that the vast gulf of time, now known to 
separate us from the beginnings of human life on earth, 
precluded the possibility of any reliable traditions with 
regard to it having come down to us. The force of some 
of these arguments was not unfelt in antiquity and it was 
met by recourse to allegorical interpretation. Philo, the 
great Alexandrian Jew, in his treatise De Opificio 
Mundi, says that the four rivers of Paradise are the four 
cardinal virtues: the river out of which they flow is good- 
ness; the trees of the garden are also virtues, and the 
tree of life is virtue, taken generically, or goodness. Eat- 
ing of the tree is nourishing the soul; eating of the tree 
of life, nourishing it with goodness; eating of the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil, nourishing it with 
evil. The creation of woman out of man’s side is a 
“myth.” Adam is mind or intellect (vous); Eve is percep- 
tion through the senses (ac6yos). The province of the 
former is activity, of the latter passivity. The nakedness 
of the first human pair is an infantile state of soul which 
is as yet marked neither with good nor evil. The serpent 
is pleasure. 

No one now, or at least scarcely anyone, regards the 
story of the Fall as an allegory in the full sense of the 
word, though this theory had an English exponent in 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. “No unprejudiced man,” he 
wrote, “can pretend to doubt, that if in any other work 
of Eastern origin we met with trees of life and knowl- 
edge; or talking and conversable snakes . . . he would 
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want no proof that it was an allegory that he was reading 
and intended to be understood as such.’’® Believers and 
unbelievers alike now hold that the writer meant to 
relate actual historical occurrences, though they disagree 
as to his manner of relating them, how far it was under 
the form of a parable and how far as they actually oc- 
curred. In the nineteenth century, partly by way of 
reaction against the rationalistic attacks on the Bible, 
Catholic commentators tended to interpret the story of 
the Fall in the most literal sense possible, consonant 
with orthodoxy, stopping short only where a strictly 
literal exegesis would involve attributing to God a 
corporal form. This school of thought is still prevalent. 
But side by side with it there is growing up another 
school which is beginning to gain ground among Cath- 
olics. This school stands midway between the ancient 
allegorizing and the strictly literal ones.!° It holds that 
the story of the Fall is a true history, indeed, but one 
partially veiled under metaphor; in other words, not an 
allegory, but an allegorical history. The relation of facts 
under the form of parables was native to the Hebrew 
genius. It was not first introduced by Our Lord but was 
of great antiquity, as is shown by the parables of Joa- 
tham in Judges 9 and of Nathan in II Kings (IT Samuel) 
12. There would have been nothing more unnatural in 
the narration of the sin of the first man, under the form 
of a parable, than in the narration of David’s sin by a 
similar means. The advocates of the view that in Gen- 
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esis 3 we are dealing with historical facts, veiled under 
a parable, argue that the Garden of Eden symbolizes 
the state of intimacy with God in which the first human 
beings dwelt. Anyone who has arrived in Damascus or 
Baghdad after a journey of some hundreds of miles 
across the desert can well understand how to children 
of the desert, such as were the early Semites, a luxuriant 
-Oasis must have been the symbol of felicity. Indeed, the 
wide fringe of gardens and orchards, which girdle Da- 
mascus, has been regarded by the Arabs as a type of 
Paradise. 

But we must not leave out of consideration the geo- 
graphical details set forth in Genesis 2:10-14. This pas- 
sage is held by many modern scholars to be the insertion 
of a different hand.1! Whether or no this be the case, the 
passage is canonical and must be treated as such. Had 
the sacred writer an ideal locality in mind when he de- 
scribed the site of the Garden of Eden or did he mean 
to assign to it some definite terrestrial position? The 
identification of the Hiddekel with the Tigris is gen- 
erally accepted and those who take the second view have 
for the most part located the Garden of Eden in the 
alluvial Mesopotamian plain. It is, however, now known 
that even at the beginning of the post-glacial period the 
shore-line of the Persian Gulf was at Hit, some miles 
above Babylon. The identification with any known 
rivers of the Pishon and the Gihon has proved extremely 
baffling to commentators. It has been suggested that 
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they were branches of the Lower Tigris or the Lower 
Euphrates which became silted up or that they were 
rivers which disappeared in the Deluge. When Captain 
Chesney visited Mesopotamia a century ago to test the 
practicability of opening up the Euphrates to steam 
navigation, he identified the Pishon with the Halys and 
the Gihon with the Araxes, thus placing the Garden of 
Eden in Armenia. The locality of these two rivers he 
supposed to have been forgotten by the time of Moses.’? 
Professor A. S. Yahuda suggests identifications of the 
Pishon and Gihon which impose an ideal view of the 
Garden of Eden. He supposes the Gihon to be the Nile 
above the first cataract and the Pishon the Nile below 
it.18 The latter flowed through a land where there was 
good gold, bdellium (a resinous product) and precious 
stones.'4 This, Yahuda argues, is the district between 
Aswan and Koptos (Kuft), noted in antiquity for its 
mines of fine gold. The Egyptians, he says, regarded the 
Nubian and Egyptian Niles as different rivers. 

Those who think that the Garden of Eden is a meta- 
phor for the state of original justice argue that no satis- 
factory identification of its geographical site is possible 
and that other passages in the Bible favour a metaphori- 
cal interpretation of it. When, in Ezechiel 28:13, the 
prophet says of the King of Tyre that he had been in 
Eden the garden of God, he is certainly using a meta- 
phor, as no less certainly is St. John when he pictures the 
tree of life in the New Jerusalem.!® Canon van Hoon- 
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acker of Louvain, a Catholic biblical critic whose works 
have been much appreciated by Protestant scholars, has 
been a prominent advocate of the view that Genesis 3 is 
an allegorical or metaphorical history. ‘“The author,” he 
says, ‘‘never meant to state that the sin of the first man 
really or properly consisted in the eating of the fruit of 
the Tree of Knowledge, no more than the prophet 
Ezekiel meant to state that the King of Tyre had really 
been thrown out of the Garden of the Elohim and cast 
to the ground before the kings and brought to ashes in 
the sight of all who beheld him. The Tree of Knowledge 
with the whole scenery of the Garden is nothing more 
in the narrative of the Fall but outward form and frame- 
work taken over from popular lore in order to serve as 
a picturesque setting for the author’s teaching. The 
teaching was that the first men forfeited their original 
happiness and privileges by transgressing a positive law 
of God.”!7 Van Hoonacker holds that this view is quite 
compatible with the decree of the Biblical Commission 
touching the interpretation of Genesis 1-3, issued nine 
years earlier. This decree, however, insists that there 
is a nucleus in the story of the Fall which must be inter- 
preted in a somewhat stricter sense. It enumerates six 
points in this connexion: the unity of the human race; 
the original happiness of our first parents, consisting of 
their enjoyment of the state of justice, integrity and 
immortality; a precept given by God to man to prove his 
obedience; the transgression of the divine precept 
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through the persuasion of the devil (diabolo sub ser- 
pentts specie suasore); the fall of our first parents from 
the state of primaeval innocence; and the promise of a 
future Redeemer. The question of the unity of the 
human race is dealt with in the next chapter. 

Do the gifts of justice, integrity and immortality 
of themselves presuppose the possession of great mental 
powers either developed or latent? If the human race 
had not fallen, children would have possessed these gifts 
as well as adults, while remaining, so far as their intel- 
lectual development was concerned, children. Nor need 
it be supposed that every member of an unfallen race 
must have been in possession of intellectual powers 
transcending, or even equalling, those of the greatest 
intellects of historical times. If there are inequalities in 
the intellectual endowment of angels, so might there be 
in unfallen men. We may go even further and say that, 
logically, possession by the first man of the gifts of 
justice, integrity and immortality does not of itself seem 
to imply that he possessed powers of speculation or in- 
ventive capacity exceeding those of the greatest philos- 
ophers and men of science, though they of course imply 
a clear knowledge of right and wrong. This view is not 
of itself inconsistent with the teaching of the Council of 
Trent that the Fall led to a certain weakening in the 
powers of the mind. A disagreeable experience in child- 
hood may interfere with the normal healthy growth of 
an individual by giving a morbid colouring to his out- 
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look. But his mental powers develop all the same, only 
less harmoniously than they would otherwise have done. 
In the same way a physical injury received during child- 
hood does not prevent a boy from growing into a man, 
but may impress on his frame a deformity which may 
last through life. By an analogy, necessarily, however, 
imperfect, it would be possible to think of the first man, 
while possessing the gifts of justice, integrity and im- 
mortality, yet to have been in certain respects less well 
endowed than some of his descendants who were with- 
out them. 

In the period before the Pelagian controversy some 
Christian writers leaned to the view that Adam was 
intellectually but little developed, though “apt” to ac- 
quire great knowledge if he had remained faithful to 
God.'8 Since the time of Saint Augustine theologians 
have tended to regard Adam as possessed with endow- 
ments of intellect of a very high order, perhaps partly 
in order to emphasise the difference between fallen and 
unfallen nature. It does not seem, however, that Scrip- 
ture gives us any definite enlightenment as to the pre- 
cise extent of the knowledge possessed by the first man 
or that any definition of the Church does so either. From 
the point of view of natural science, if we are absolutely 
candid, we must admit to knowing nothing about the 
degree of intelligence possessed by the first men. We 
know that at least as far back as middle Pleistocene times 
men in a very rude state of culture lived in Western 
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Europe and in Eastern Asia. We cannot, however, ex- 
clude the possibility that there existed contemporane- 
ously with them, or perhaps at an even earlier date, in 
some part of the world, but little known archaeologi- 
cally, such as Central Asia, peoples of greater intelli- 
gence and more advanced culture. 

The anthropologists of the latter half of the last 
century, so obsessed with the idea of the evolution of 
culture, were too prone to denounce as reactionaries 
those who believed that cultural degeneration had oc- 
curred alongside it. This attitude was still dominant 
when the present century began, and as late as 1911 Sir 
E. B. Tylor was able to write: “Had the Australians or 
New Zealanders, for instance, ever possessed the potter’s 
art, they could hardly have forgotten it.”!® Yet only the 
very next year Dr. W. H. Rivers, of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, one of the leading ethnologists of his day, 
addressing the British Association, voiced a view dia- 
metrically opposed to it. “In many parts of Oceania,” 
he said, ‘“‘there is evidence that objects so useful as the 
canoe, pottery and the bow and arrow have once been 
present in places where they are now unknown, or 
exist only in a degenerate form.”®° Rivers assigns various 
causes for this strange phenomenon. It may have been 
due in some cases, he says, to the limitation by religious 
sanction of the manufacture of certain classes of useful 
objects to a restricted group of craftsmen and the conse- 
quent reluctance on the part of others, not so au- 
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thorized, to undertake their manufacture, if the regular 
craftsmen had perished through war or disease. “Some of 
the widely accepted theories of anthropology,” he says,. 
“depend on the assumption that useful arts would never 
be allowed to lapse. This assumption, which rests on the 
application of our utilitarian standards of conduct to 
cultures widely different from our own, has been shown 
to be without justification.”?1 The American writer, 
Lothrop Stoddard, records an even more striking case 
of cultural degeneration. Among some of the tribes of 
Central Africa the will to live has disappeared, with the 
result that the art of making pottery and the manufac- 
ture of agricultural implements have quite died out. 
The traveller from whom he cites this information attrib- 
utes this failure of the desire to survive to the introduc- 
tion of the liquor traffic among the natives and the 
spread of certain diseases by newcomers from Europe 
and other parts of Africa.?? Cultural degeneration may 
also be brought about through a weaker people being 
driven by a stronger one from fertile into arid lands. 
This fate overtook the Bushmen of South Africa at the 
hands of the Bantu. “In their new and unfavourable 
environment,” says V. G. Childe, “arts once practised 
may have been neglected and forgotten. Finds from old 
refuse-heaps, for instance, suggest that the Bushmen’s 
ancestors once manufactured pottery which is no longer 
made.” That analogous instances of a deterioration of 
culture took place at epochs remote from our own is in 
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the highest degree probable, and while the possibility 
that the earliest men had learned how to harness to 
their use steam or electricity need not be entertained, 
yet no solid grounds exist for supposing them to have 
been no better equipped in their knowledge of the arts 
of life than contemporary savages. ‘The contrary assump- 
tion rests, either implicitly or explicitly, on the belief 
that the difference between man and brute is one of 
degree rather than of kind. 

Some modern psychologists have, by putting for- 
ward the view that the mind of man suffered a loss of 
some of its original potentialities during the course of 
evolution, dimly groped their way back to the idea of a 
fall. Abnormal psychic powers possessed by some indi- 
viduals may be fragmentary survivals or re-acquisi- 
tions of a heritage once possessed by all mankind. Telep- 
athy or the power of mind to communicate with mind 
apart from the use of ordinary sense channels may pos- 
sibly be such a one.”4 The faculty of doing instantane- 
ously certain elaborate calculations met with among so- 
called “calculating boys’ may be another. The power 
over animals possessed by some of the saints is probably 
a lost heritage of the race which they have individually 
re-acquired. The loss of the gift of “integrity,” as dis- 
tinguished from that of immortality, is insinuated in 
various ways by the sacred writer, in the sense of shame, 
in the pains of childbirth and in a certain enfeeblement 
of the mind, which has invested the solution of agricul- 
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tural problems with a difficulty they would not other 
wise have possessed. The sense of shame symbolizes that 
weakening of the mind which has led to the dethrone- 
ment of reason from its dominion over inferior nature. 
It is not unlikely that in early times man experienced 
the procreative instinct only at a certain season of the 
year and that human nature has undergone progressive 
derangement in this regard, failure to restrain the im- 
pulse within the bounds of right reason having increased 
its intensity. That the human body has lost capacities for 
enduring extremes of temperature is also probable. Cer- 
tain savage peoples furnish evidence of this. Sir Francis 
Drake found the inhabitants of Patagonia living naked 
under climatic conditions of extreme rigour. It may well 
be that this remote people had retained a capacity which 
was once universal. The custom of fire-walking, prac- 
tised both in antiquity and among many peoples in 
modern times, perhaps indicates a latent power of the 
human body which can now only in the case of a few 
persons be called into activity. The Council of Trent has 
not strictly defined that liability to disease is one of the 
consequences of the Fall; but this is generally held to be 
implied in the definition that it exposed man not merely 
to mental deterioration, but to physical deterioration 
also. Sickness is to us so much a part of the normal ex- 
perience of mankind that, having no experience of na- 
ture in a state of integrity, we do not readily think of 
liability to disease as being itself a disease. Yet modern 
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pyschotherapy tends to reveal the existence of a lost 
control exercised by the mind over the body; while in 
view of the fact that so high a proportion of the ailments 
of middle-aged and elderly persons are traceable to in- 
temperance in eating and drinking, and that small eaters 
enjoy the longest lives, it is clear that perfect observance 
of the virtue of temperance would by itself go far 
towards conferring immunity from disease. The gift of 
bodily integrity is closely associated with that of im- 
mortality whose loss the Book of Genesis, St. Paul, and 
the Councils of the Church attribute to the Fall. Among 
primitive peoples, death, if not due to any obvious 
cause, such as violence, is frequently ascribed to sorcery. 
The belief that death is not natural to man, but came 
about in consequence of some mischance, is widespread. 
Ye we have to face the facts that death existed in the 
animal kingdom before man appeared on the Earth, and 
that the men of the Old Stone Age were as liable to it as 
are we. It is, not, however, a universal phenomenon. 
Unicellular organisms do not die, but, reproducing 
themselves by division, are in a sense immortal. Death 
makes its appearance in nature with complexity of cellu- 
lar structure and is usually said to be the penalty of it. 
Yet a multicellular organism endowed by God with the 
potency of perpetual rejuvenation is not inconceivable. 

The natural sciences can, of course, when all is 
said and done, do no more than supply us with indica- 
tions that human nature has lost qualities which it once 
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possessed. Of the effect wrought in human nature by 
the transgression of God’s command they cannot tell 
us anything. The Council of Trent in its decree on origi- 
nal sin seems to distinguish between the loss by man of 
“sanctity” and “justice” (a loss which involved the 
penalty of death and the deterioration, both as regards 
body and mind, of the “whole Adam.” The former is 
said to have taken place “statim”; but the decree seems 
to allow us to suppose that the latter was a more gradual 
process of which, perhaps, the ultimate effects were felt 
fully only by the remote descendants of the first man. 

The portion of the decree of the Biblical Commis- 
sion which has perhaps given rise to most discussion is 
the words diabolo sub serpentis specie suasore. Their 
primary purpose is undoubtedly to affirm that evil did 
not arise within the human heart, but was introduced 
into it by an external agency. 

There is an aspect of the Creation of which the Book 
of Genesis makes no mention. It has been asserted that 
belief in angels passed into Jewish religion during the 
Persian period, being a late borrowing from Zoroastrian- 
ism. It is possible that as a result of Iranian influences 
Jewish angelology became more systematized; but belief 
in angels was certainly current in Israel before the Exile 
and formed part of a body of traditional beliefs. There 
are also traces of belief in evil spirits in pre-exilic times, 
but the name Satan appears only in the post-exilic writ- 
ings.25 The existence of an evil principle or intelligence 
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in the universe has been conceived in two ways. It has 
been regarded as absolutely autonomous and independ- 
ent of the good principle. This solution is termed dual- 
ism.?6 It made its classical appearance in Iran, where the 
evil spirit, Ahriman, was regarded as the rival of the 
good spirit, Ormuzd. Zoroastrian dualism later influ- 
enced semi-Christian sects, such as the Marcionites, the 
Manichees, and the Albigenses. But the biblical Satan 
is something very different. He is, like man, a creature 
of God and, like man, he was created good. If it is desired 
to find a parallel with him in Oriental religion, a better 
one is furnished by the Babylonian myth of the monster 
Tiamat, who rebelled against the gods, than by the 
Iranian Ahriman. The problem of the origin of evil thus 
takes on a different shape in Judaism and Christianity 
from that which it assumed in dualistic systems of belief. 
Yet, while the fall of man is plainly taught in the Old 
‘Testament, the fall of the angels can only be indirectly 
deduced from it. The absence of any account of the 
creation and fall of the angels in the book of Genesis 
may, perhaps, partly be explained by the intention of 
the writers to concern themselves only with the visible 
order of things, and partly by a fear of encouraging poly- 
theistic proclivities. But it may be also that a traditional 
account of the fall of the angels was so well known that it 
‘was thought unnecessary to repeat it. Philo’s allegorical 
exegesis which makes of the serpent a mere symbol for 
pleasure finds no support in either the Old Testament 
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or the New. Both assume the “serpent” to signify an 
intelligent agent external to man. But the relevant pas- 
sages are very few. In the Old Testament there is only 
one, which occurs in the Book of Wisdom, written per- 
haps in the second century B.c. The author identifies the 
serpent with the Evil One: “by the envy of the devil 
death came into the world.”?? St. John in two passages 
adopts the same interpretation: ‘“‘and that great dragon 
was Cast out, that old serpent, who is called the devil and 
Satan, who seduceth the whole world”;?® and “he laid 
hold on the dragon the old serpent, which is the devil 
and Satan.’’® The serpent is the devil. 

So far as the Bible is concerned there are three 
entities only in the story of the temptation, the man, 
the woman, and the seducer. Allegorical exegesis had 
been overdone and went out of fashion. A literal, and 
sometimes crudely literal, exegesis became dominant 
and under its influence a certain suspicion began to 
attach itself to the idea of an allegorical or metaphorical 
history which was thought, though wrongly thought, to 
savour of allegory, lacking basis in fact. The love which 
the Hebrews had of expressing themselves in symbolic 
language came to be overlooked and it was assumed 
that an Eastern writer must have expressed himself 
just as a Western one would have done. Under the 
influence of such ideas the straightforward biblical nar- 
rative became complicated by the introduction of a 
fourth entity, a snake, in whose body the devil had con- 
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cealed himself. Such exegesis has no support in the text 
and indeed seems to render meaningless the curse pro- 
nounced upon the serpent. Having regard to the text 
itself, there is nothing which compels us to affirm more 
than that the sacred author made literary use of a tra- 
ditional West Asiatic belief which regarded the serpent 
as the embodiment of the principle of evil in order to 
teach the lesson that man was seduced from obedience to 
God by an evil principle external to himself. St. John 
uses a similar metaphor when he refers to Satan as the 
“dragon” (Tiamat) of ancient Babylonian belief. Does 
the decree of the Biblical Commission imply more than 
this? Some hold that, strictly interpreted, it does not; 
others think that it requires an exegesis which makes 
Satan assume the phantasmal body of a snake. 
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THE UNITY OF 
THE HUMAN RACE 


HEsIOD BELIEVED THAT FOUR RACES OF MEN HAD PRE- 
ceded our own upon Earth, but that each had become 
extinct before the creation of its successor. The Bible 
lends no countenance to such a belief. It makes no 
mention of races before Adam and appears unequivo- 
cally to derive all men from him. But strange as it may 
sound, it has been claimed not merely that the Book 
of Genesis leaves the question of the unity of mankind 
an open one, but even that it supports polygeny. ‘This 
thesis was advocated in the Praeadamitae and Systema 
Theologicum ex Praeadamitarum Hypothest of Isaac de 
la Peyrére, both published in 1655. The author held 
that the Jews, only, were the offspring of Adam; the 
Gentiles being descended from a preadamite race. As a 
Calvinist, he had little difficulty in believing that 
Adam’s sin had been imputed to them. Peyrére supposed 
that only Palestine had been submerged by the Deluge, 
thus accounting for the survival of the preadamites. 
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Adam, he held, was called the first man because he was 
the first who sinned. As Abraham was called the father 
of all who believe, though not their actual ancestor, so 
Adam is the father of all sinners. The Parlement of 
Paris caused de la Peyrére’s writings to be burned and 
he was himself arrested by order of the Archbishop of 
Malines. Not even his powerful patron, the Prince de 
Condé, could procure his release. But he was allowed 
to repair to Rome, where he was placed in the prison of 
the Holy Office. He made an abjuration of both Protes- 
tantism and Preadamitism to Alexander VII and re- 
gained his liberty. But his conversion to Catholicism 
seems to have been sincere, as he later joined the French 
Oratory. It is not impossible that de la Peyrére’s strange 
theory was connected with his interest in what is now 
called “Zionism.” The return of the Jews to Palestine 
was then being preached by Cromwell’s friend, Rabbi 
Menasseh-ben-Israel, and the author of the Praeadam- 
itae held that after their conversion to Christianity they 
would be restored to the Holy Land by a King of France. 

But a scientific objection to the unity of the race 
was also making itself felt. How had the Americas been 
peopled? Had there been an American, as well as an 
Asiatic, Adam? This discussion attracted the attention 
of no less a person than Grotius, who in 1643 published 
a treatise entitled De Origine Gentium Americanarum 
in which he argued that the New World had been peo- 
pled from the Old by way of Greenland.? The increase 
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in geographical knowledge as a result of voyages, under- 
taken in the interests of commerce, or by missionary 
activity, brought to Europe some practical knowledge 
of the inhabitants of the more inaccessible parts of the 
Earth, and gradually the older ethnology based on a 
triple division of mankind into the descendants of the 
three sons of Noah began to give way to the system of 
classification based on scientific criteria. The first at- 
tempt at such is believed to have been made by the 
French traveller, Bernier, who acted as physician to the 
Mogul Emperor, Aurangzeb. Bernier’s scheme was ec- 
centric; he admitted four races, an Asiatic, an African, a 
European and a Northern or Lapp race. In the tenth edi- 
tion of the Systema Naturae Linnaeus divided mankind 
into four primary races, European, Asiatic, American 
and African, governed respectively by laws, opinions, 
customs and caprice. At the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury a Gottingen professor, J. F. Blumenbach, destined to 
be known as the “father of anthropology,” divided man- 
kind into five races, distinguished from each other by 
colour. This scheme long remained popular. About the 
same time, the English surgeon, John Hunter, made a 
classification which admitted of seven races. But it was 
unsatisfactory and did not survive. 

Those who studied these questions inevitably asked 
themselves whether the differences between human 
races were so great as to exclude the probability of a 
common ancestry. The reports brought home by travel- 
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lers and sailors seemed to leave no doubt that the dis- 
tinctive features exhibited by different races were of 
such a kind that in the case of other animals, differing in 
like degree, we should not hesitate to regard them as 
specific. Before photography was in use unscientific no- 
tions could be easily spread by means of tendentious 
drawings. Man-like apes could be made to look absurdly 
human and, if a white man were depicted with the 
profile of Zeus, an exaggeratedly prognathous Negro 
could be made to appear about equidistant between him 
and an orang-utan. In the half-century preceding the 
enunciation of the views of Darwin and Huxley, a 
number of ethnologists (though none of the first rank) 
denied the specific unity of mankind. J. J. Virey in his 
Histoire Naturelle du Genre Humain (1824) maintained 
that there were two species of man, the white and 
yellow races forming one, and the black, the other. The 
Malays, he thought, were a cross between the two. 
Antoine Desmoulins in his Histoire Naturelle des Races 
Humaines (1826) recognized sixteen human species. 
Bory de Saint-Vincent admitted fifteen.2 He sought 
support for his theory of a multiple origin of mankind 
in an appeal to the Bible, declaring that God would 
never have ordered the Children of Israel] to exterminate 
the Canaanites, if there had existed the remotest affinity 
between them.* A later polygenist, Georges Pouchet, 
said that the opponents of his school were hommes de 
cabinet, influenced by a priort methods of reasoning, 
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and asserted that his own thesis was supported by the 
testimony of those who had made direct observations.® 
The most celebrated of the French polygenists, and the 
only one whose fame was destined to endure, was the 
Comte de Gobineau, whose views had so much influence 
on the theories of the German National Socialists. Gobi- 
neau believed that the monogenist or unitary view, as 
he preferred to call it, was not strictly imposed on us 
by the Bible. We might, he thought, hold that Adam 
was the father of the Caucasian or white race only. He 
was probably right, however, in thinking that the sons 
of Cham mentioned in Genesis 14 are not to be thought 
of as Negroes.® Across the Atlantic, the controversy, set 
against the background of the question of Negro slavery, 
waxed hot. The American statesman, J. C. Calhoun, 
sought to find in polygeny a scientific apology for this 
institution. The most important work published in 
America embodying the polygenist thesis was The In- 
digenous Races of Mankind by Nott and Gliddon 
(1857). The authors were anxious not to challenge the 
authority of the Bible and admitted a difficulty to the 
acceptance of their view in Acts 17:26. Here St. Paul, 
addressing the Athenians, says, according to the Au- 
thorized Version, that God made all mankind “of one 
blood.” They believe, however, that aiparos is a gloss, a 
suggestion which recent scholarship tends to support. 
Polygeny also had its advocates among avowed material- 
ists. In 1865 Karl Vogt maintained the existence of 
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three human races: two long-headed, descended from 
the gorilla and the chimpanzee, and one round-headed, 
issuing from the orang-utan. 

Appeal to the authority of the Bible was now almost 
given up. The question whether mankind had a single 
or a multiple origin was for Darwin merely one apper- 
taining to Natural Science. Naturalists, he says, seeing 
Hottentots, Negroes, Australians and Mongolians would 
have little hesitation in classifying them as different 
species,’ a deduction to which the fact that they have 
different pediculi or parasites lends support. While ad- 
mitting that man’s wide geographical distribution con- 
stituted a zoological anomaly, he held that the complete 
interfertility of human races was doubtful. ‘““The ques- 
tion whether mankind consists of one or several species,” 
he says, “‘has of late been much discussed by anthropolo- 
gists, who are divided into the two schools of monog- 
enists and polygenists. Those who do not admit the 
principle of evolution must look at species as separate 
creations, or as in some manner, distinct entities. ... 
Those, however,” he concludes, ‘‘who admit evolution 
will believe that all descend from a common stock 
whether or no they call species the different races of 
men.’”® 

These words did not close the controversy. The 
possibility that man might have been created or evolved 
more than once has found recent advocates, both among 
Christians and among unbelievers. With the former 
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this advocacy took the form of a revival of the preadam- 
ite theory, divorced, however, from the exegetical eccen- 
tricities of de la Peyrére. Nineteenth-century preadam- 
itism was, it seems, really devised in order to escape 
the conclusion that man was far older than the chronol- 
ogy of Genesis appeared to allow. The problem was, in 
essence, the same as that presented when geologists 
pressed their claims to assign a higher antiquity to the 
earth than the Bible appeared to admit of. Father Igna- 
tius Ryder, Newman’s successor as Superior of the Bir- 
mingham Oratory, and one of the acutest intellects in 
the English Catholic community of his day, summed up 
nineteenth-century preadamitism accurately when he 
said that it was the natural development of the so-called 
“Restitution” theory, according to which the claims of 
geology might be reconciled with the account of the 
creation in Genesis by postulating one or more cata- 
clysms, either before or after the six days.® So the nine- 
teenth-century advocates of preadamitism, he argued, to 
avoid admitting a high antiquity for the human race, 
postulated a race of men which had become extinct 
before Adam’s creation. Upon which Father Ryder com- 
ments: “I should be inclined to suggest, that if so rash 
a hypothesis is to be risked at all, it would be better to 
let the Preadamites perish quietly in the deluge instead 
of inventing a Preadamite cataclysm.”’?!° 

Some Catholics still, however, incline to the pre- 
adamite hypothesis in a greater or lesser degree, e.g., 
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Sir Bertram Windle" and Dr. E. Messenger.1? Among 
theologians there appears to be a disposition to treat it 
as not deserving of censure, provided that the preadam- 
ites are held to have become extinct before Adam’s crea- 
tion. Would it be possible to go further than this and 
still leave intact the dogma of original sin? Provided the 
preadamites did not intermarry with Adam’s descend- 
ants, then there would seem to be no reason why they 
should not, for a time at least, have survived his creation 
and fall. The present writer has never seen the preadam- 
ite theory worked out in all its theological implications 
and he personally has no love for it. Indeed, the evi- 
dence of archaeology makes it extremely difficult to 
sustain, for archaeology reveals to us no great cultural 
break in the prehistoric times such as would have pre- 
sumably occurred if a preadamite race had been suc- 
ceeded by an adamite one. 

From quite other standpoints the possibility that 
man may have come into existence more than once has 
been, sometimes tentatively, sometimes confidently, ad- 
vanced since Darwin’s time. The author of the Descent 
of Man was not quite accurate when he said that accept- 
ance of evolution deprived of its meaning the contro- 
versy between monogenists and polygenists. For the 
evolutionists can still hold that existing races began to 
diverge from each other in pre-human times, or can 
maintain that the common ancestor had already reached 
full human status. Weakest of all the arguments ad- 
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vanced by the polygenists is that based on the fact that 
it is not possible to connect all the families of human 
speech, a circumstance more readily explained by sup- 
posing that there are gaps in the knowledge of the phi- 
lologist than by postulating a multiple origin for man- 
kind. The strongest argument which the neo-polyge- 
nists can adduce is supplied by the rich harvest of remains 
of fossil man which has been reaped since the present 
century began. 

As the peculiar characters of Neanderthal man be- 
came better known, the question forced itself upon 
anthropologists whether he could have shared a common 
human ancestor with modern man. This problem has 
become accentuated by increased knowledge of the 
Sinanthropus-Pithecanthropus type, which differs even 
more widely from modern man than does Neanderthal 
man. It is now the fashion to classify the Neanderthal- 
Heidelberg and the Peking-Java types under the de- 
nomination of “palaeanthropic” man and modern man 
and the Piltdown man as ‘“‘neanthropic” man. That these 
two groups shared a common ancestry no one doubts, 
but much uncertainty is expressed as to whether this 
ancestor was not pre-human rather than human. On the 
latter supposition an acute theological problem is raised 
concerning the unity of the human race, and its bearing 
on the doctrine of original sin. If we could degrade all 
the “palaeanthropic” races to sub-human level, the 
problem would, of course, disappear. But the state of 
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their culture seems to preclude such a solution. Nor can 
we treat palaeanthropic man as “preadamite,” since he 
is known to have existed contemporaneously with nean- 
thropic man. There remains the suggestion that palae- 
anthropic man was “coadamite,” but did not intermarry 
with neanthropic man, either through a certain repug- 
nance or because unions between the two types would 
have proved sterile. 

This last solution of the difficulty, if difficulty there 
really is, may be regarded as theoretically conceivable, 
but lacks any positive evidence to support it. In a re- 
markable article on Polygénisme in the Dictionnaire de 
la Théologie Catholique, two Catholic archaeologists, 
the Abbés A. and J. Bouyssonie, argue that we must 
from a scientific point of view consider the possibility 
that future discoveries may favour the view that palae- 
anthropic man and neanthropic man derived from stocks 
which separated only in pre-human times. The Abbé 
Breuil and Pére Teilhard de Chardin also hold that this 
possibility must be envisaged. The authors of the article 
therefore put forward two questions for the considera- 
tion of theologians. Firstly, they ask, may not original 
sin perhaps be considered as having been transmitted 
by a group rather than by a single pair, so long as the 
whole race be descended from this group, and secondly, 
do not the analogies drawn by St. Paul between the 
first Adam and the second lay stress less on the descent 
of mankind from one pair than on the universality of 
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hereditary guilt and the universality of the offer of 
Redemption? Abstractly considered, it might be possible 
to state the doctrine of original sin in terms such as 
these, though it would be rash to say that such a formu- 
lation would be allowed by the Church. In any case in 
practice there does not appear to be any need to advance 
any such suggestion. 

Though one hesitates to differ-from such authori- 
ties as the Abbé Breuil, Pére Teilhard de Chardin and 
the authors of this article, it appears to me that they 
have laid altogether insufficient weight on the psychic 
unity subsisting between neanthropic man and Nean- 
derthal man. This in itself is a strong argument for 
their community of origin. But there are palaeontologi- 
cal grounds also which support this conclusion. Those 
Neanderthal crania which are earliest in date are not 
the ones which display the greatest accentuation of 
pithecoid features. ‘The La Chapelle-aux-Saints skeleton 
in which these traits are especially marked belongs to 
the period when Neanderthal man was verging on ex- 
tinction. On the other hand, the Ehringsdorf skull found 
near Weimar in 1925, which is the earliest known Nean- 
derthal skull, is one of the least primitive and, accord- 
ing to Weidenreich, takes us back towards the common 
parent from whom both neanthropic man and Nean- 
derthal man descend.3 During the same year there was 
found in the City of London, while excavations were 
being carried out in connexion with the construction 
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of Lloyd’s new building at the junction of Leadenhall 
Street and Lime Street, the hinder portion of a skull 
which, though its racial affinities cannot be determined 
with certainty, since the facial portion has perished, 
nevertheless appears to represent an intermediate form 
between Neanderthal man and the neanthropic Pilt- 
down type. During 1931-32 there were found in the 
Wady-el-Mugharet caves at the foot of Mount Carmel 
eight skeletons of a type of man also intermediate be- 
tween modern man and Neanderthal man. The Mount 
Carme] race which Keith speaks of as being in “a crisis 
of mutation” has many peculiar features. ‘““The supra- 
orbital ridges,’ says Professor Garrod, writing in The 
Times, June 11, 1932, “are very powerfully developed, 
but the cranial vault rises higher than in Neanderthal 
man, and the head appears to be somewhat rounder. 
The prognathism of the face and jaws is most striking, 
apparently even exceeding that of the most prognathous 
Neanderthal skulls, the general effect being decidedly 
ape-like. A surprising feature, however, is the lower 
jaw which, although as heavy and squarely built as in 
Neanderthal man, shows a well-marked chin. ... The 
limb bones are massive, but are markedly longer than 
those of the dwarfish Neanderthaler. .. .” 

The difficulty of deriving from a single stock nean- 
thropic and palaeanthropic man is also somewhat less- 
ened by the fact that both Sinanthropus and Pithecan- 
thropus are now known to be of middle, and not early, 
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Pleistocene date as was formerly thought. The new 
dating rules them out as directly ancestral to modern 
man and makes it possible, if we accept the theory of 
evolution as applied to man in so far as he is an animal, 
to regard some of their most pithecoid features as atavis- 
tic reversions towards a prehuman condition. It seems 
likely that in very early times the human form possessed 
a high degree of plasticity which it has since lost, and 
that from time to time such exaggerations of certain 
racial characters, probably brought about by an un 
favourable environment, have occurred. In the Peking: 
Java branch of the human family, the exaggeration of 
ape-like traits has occurred in a very high degree; it 
later took place, so it would seem, though not quite so 
pronouncedly, in Neanderthal man and has occurred 
again though to a far lesser extent in the aborigines of 
Australia. Some of the low features of the Australian 
may, thinks Professor Haddon, ‘‘be due to racial senility 
and thus the resemblance to Neanderthal man may be 
regarded as secondary or convergent.”1* By a wider ap- 
plication of this principle we may consider that “con- 
vergence” has played a part in bringing about the re- 
semblances of palaeanthropic man to the anthropoid 
apes. The skeletal differences existing between the great 
racial types of modern man are very much less than 
those separating palaeanthropic from neanthropic man, 
though, for all we know, the difference in colour and 
hair form may be greater. 
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Making use of these two criteria, ethnologists divide 
mankind into three primary races: the Caucasian with 
fair skin and wavy or curly hair, the Negroid with dark 
skin and woolly or tufted hair, the Mongolian with 
yellow or yellowish skin and straight or lank hair.*5 
With but a few exceptions, representing probably very 
archaic types of man or some very recent races produced 
by inter-marriage, all peoples can be recognised as be- 
longing to one of these three groups. We can only con- 
jecture how the tripartite division of humanity came 
into being. It seems safer to assume (though the reasons 
for the assumption cannot be gone into here) that the 
three great racial types (though not probably in their 
most developed forms) had already come into existence 
by the end of the palaeolithic age, as a result of the 
differentiation of one primitive neanthropic stock, 
found at the beginning of it. In this stock were latent 
potentialities for development in all three directions. 
It is not unlikely that the process of differentiation was 
assisted by the isolation of mankind into three separate 
areas during the glacial period. The glaciers of the 
Himalayas continued westwards by those of Iran and 
of the Caucasus would have created a formidable bar- 
rier between the peoples to the north and to the south; 
while those of the Altai mountains would have isolated 
the northern peoples into an eastern and western group. 
The theory has found wide acceptance that these two 
groups developed into the Mongolian and Caucasian 
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races respectively and that from the southern one sprang 
the dark races of Africa and the Pacific. The story of 
racial evolution has not most likely been quite so simple 
as that, but that the great ice barriers played a part in 
bringing it about is very far from improbable. There 
is no solid evidence to support the views of those an- 
thropologists who would carry back into prehuman 
times the origin of the great racial types. The testimony 
of psychology tells heavily against such a view. 

That mankind descends from a single pair is con- 
sidered by Catholic theologians to be proximum fidei 
Science points to a common origin of all human races. 
though it is not in a position to say whether, in the be- 
ginning, the Creator called into being a group of ra- 
tional animals or only a single pair. To the latter view 
there is no valid objection to offer. The Bible concerns 
itself with man’s spiritual history and to some extent 
with his material culture. It neither throws, nor intends 
to throw, any light on the problems with which physical 
anthropology concerns itself. 


NOTES 


1 Works and Days, 110-201. 
2 It is now generally held that America was peopled from Asia 
by way of the Bering Straits. 
8 Essai zoologique sur le genre humain (1827). 
_ 4 Ibid., I, 87. 
5 De la pluralité des races humaines (1858), pp. 202, 203. 
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t Descent of Man, 2nd ed., p. 170. 

8 Ibid., p. 174. 

® See Chapter I. 

10 The Mosaic Cosmogony (1874), p. 20. 

11 The Catholic Church and its Relations with Science (1927), 
p. 136. 

12 Op. cit. (1932), p. 277. 

18 Weidenreich, Palaeontologia Sinica, New Series D, No. 10, 
p. 256, writes: ““The seeming anachronism that classic Nean- 
derthal lived later in Europe, in spite of being more primitive 
than the more advanced Ehringsdorf group, can be explained 
by the arrival of the Wiirm Glaciation. This drove the group 
into neighbouring regions free from ice and brought with it 
a more archaic form. .. .” This theory is obviously advanced 
to support the writer’s particular view of human evolution. 
Against it may be set an argument drawn from the maxim 
that the history of the individual recapitulates that of the 
race. Neanderthal children are more like modern men than 
adults. An alleged exception to this rule in the neighbour- 
hood of Bokhara is treated with scepticism in L’Anthro- 
pologte (April, 1940), p. 626. 

14 The Races of Man, p. 122. 

16 These races have nothing to do with the Semitic, Japhetic 
and Hamitic or Chamitic ones in Genesis 10. 
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THE EARLY AGES 
OF THE WORLD 


NOT ONLY THE AVERAGE MAN, BUT OFTEN THE SCHOLAR 
also, finds it difficult to create for ancient narratives 
any other pigeon-holes than one containing “histories” 
and another containing “myths.” Now, even if we set 
aside anthropological and archaeological considerations, 
it is not hard to see that the vague character of the nar- 
rative contained in the early chapters of Genesis shows 
us that we are concerned with a different class of litera- 
ture from the chronicle of David’s reign in II Kings 
(II Samuel), the memoirs of Esdras and Nehemias or 
the First Book of Machabees. To what kind of litera- 
ture does the record of the early patriarchs belong? The 
educated non-Catholic Bible-reader answers unques- 
tionably, “To mythology.” A myth is a traditional story 
concerned with gods or supernatural beings, sometimes 
offering an explanation of natural phenomena or of a 
traditional religious rite, but without basis in actual 
fact. Such, later, came to be handed down as records of 
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actual occurrences. They were embellished by poets for 
literary purposes; they proved vehicles of inspiration to 
sculptors and were finally allegorised by philosophers. 
Most writers employ the terms myth and legend indis- 
criminately; a few more wisely draw a distinction be- 
tween them, using the latter term rather for traditional 
stories, unhistorical in themselves, but nevertheless con- 
nected with historical persons or events. ‘Thus, apocry- 
phal stories which have become attached to the lives of 
saints or other historical characters are best called 
legends; those concerned with the gods of Greece and 
Rome, myths. 

A folk-tale may belong to either category, its spe- 
cial characteristic being that it is a story handed down 
from generation to generation among the people, rather 
than one owing its preservation to literary sources. Can. 
we admit the existence in the Bible of myths, legends, 
or even what Mr. Belloc calls “inspired Jewish folk- 
lore’? That an inspired author should fabricate narra- 
tives and palm them off on his readers as true, or even 
that he should in good faith relate as true what is in 
fact false, would appear to impute to God responsi- 
bility for error, and therefore the Church has never ad- 
mitted this as possible. But the Church does not exclude 
the possibility that an inspired writer should relate the 
popular beliefs and traditions of his day, which were 
in fact erroneous, without himself guaranteeing their 
veracity. This, however, is something which can rarely 
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be proved. Nor has the Church rejected the idea that 
within the Canon of Scripture we may have inspired 
fiction. Some Catholic scholars now hold that such books 
as Esther, Judith, and Tobias are not strictly historical, 
though in appearance so, and consist of a basis of fact 
which has been freely handled for didactic purposes. 
Yet the Book of Genesis is clearly intended to be a his- 
tory and indeed forms the first part of a continuous his- 
torical section going down to IV Kings. The memory 
of the human race has proved unequal to the task of 
preserving the record of man’s own antiquity, or indeed 
of his achievements during the greater part of his exist- 
ence. When the Book of Genesis was committed to writ- 
ing, the names of the kings who built the Pyramids were 
on record, as were those of the early rulers of the city 
states of Mesopotamia. Behind these latter loomed the 
tradition of a great flood. Vague memories lived on of 
an age of stone before men were acquainted with the use 
of metals. But almost all else was shrouded by the night 
of time. A Hebrew historian, therefore, wishing to carry 
the story of mankind back to its origins, or rather per- 
haps to tell the story of God’s providence over man from 
the beginning, would naturally make use of such 
dynastic lists and fragmentary traditions of folk-wander- 
ings as were available and would clothe them in a 
literary form congenial to his nation and to his age. If 
in addition such a writer should enjoy the assistance of 
divine inspiration, he would not only be enabled to 
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present the facts which he recorded in their relations to 
the purposes of God, but he would be preserved from 
writing what, correctly interpreted, could lead his read- 
ers into error. Yet an inspired writer uses the idioms 
of his day and so is liable to be misunderstood by those 
who read him two thousand or three thousand years later. 

Many, perhaps most, Old Testament “difficulties” 
arise from failure to understand the modes of expres- 
sion which were current when the Old Testament was 
written. This is particularly the case when we fail to 
make allowance for the Semitic love of figurative lan- 
guage. Our own use of it is comparatively restricted and 
so, interpreting the Bible by modern literary canons, 
we easily attribute to the sacred writers meanings which 
they never intended to convey. The Israelite and Jewish 
methods of recording genealogies differed from our own. 
Legal parentage figured in them; generations were 
omitted and families, tribes, and nations were personi- 
fied, appearing in them as though they were individuals. 
This last point is of special importance in connexion 
with the understanding of the earlier portions of bibli- 
cal history, though instances of such personification are 
not confined to them. In the ancient East the individual 
had not the importance which he has for us and his 
personality became merged in that of his family or 
tribe, whose name would cover his own. Thus we find 
the people of Israel spoken of as ‘“‘Jacob” and the royal 
house of Juda as “David.”! But the whole question of 
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eponymous ancestors is a complicated one and in many 
cases the “ancestor” is no more than an abstraction, a 
people personified. The fact that this very often is so 
has led many anthropologists and biblical critics to 
regard all or nearly all eponymous ancestors or founders 
as mythical. But the adoption of such a principle could 
easily lead us astray. A whole people can take its name 
from an individual leader, as happened in the cases of 
the Seljukian and Ottoman Turks; while the adoption 
of this criterion might lead the scholars and folklorists 
of the future to assume that Cecil Rhodes, Simon 
Bolivar, and George Washington were but mythical per- 
sonages invented to explain the names of Rhodesia, 
Bolivia, and the city of Washington. But no certain rule 
can be laid down with regard to eponymous heroes, 
ancestors, and founders. If we regard Alexander the 
Great as a mythical person invented to explain how the 
city of Alexandria acquired its name, we should be 
wrong; but if we assumed the historicity of King Lud 
from whom Ludgate is said to have been called, we 
should be wrong also. For this name was in reality de- 
rived from the Anglo-Saxon lydgeaat, a postern.” 

: The earliest facts available to the historians of 
antiquity were those connected with tribal movements. 
For the memory of these lived on after the exploits of 
individuals had been forgotten. Now the bulk of the 
Book of Genesis consists of a record of national and 
tribal migrations whose object is to show how Israel and 
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the peoples related to her~Edom, Moab, and Ammon 
and certain groups of Bedouin Arabs—came to occupy 
the geographical position which they did in the writer’s 
day. This is done by way of leading up to the story of 
God’s revelation to Moses. But many obscurities arise 
from the fact that the first book of the Bible is con- 
cerned with the twilight age between that in which 
more or less vague traditions, connected with the be- 
ginnings of civilization, and certain memories of tribal 
movements were all that was remembered, and the age 
in which the memory of individuals clearly stood out. 

Genesis falls naturally into four divisions. Chapters 
1-11 are concerned with the early ages of the world; 
chapters 12-25:18, with the story of Abraham; chapters 
25:19-36 with that of Jacob; while 37 to 50 relate the 
story of Joseph. Isaac never occupies the centre of the 
stage. He always plays a subordinate role either to his 
father Abraham or his son Jacob. Similarly Jacob, 
though he does not die till chapter 49, becomes after 
chapter 36 a subsidiary figure in the story of his own 
son, Joseph. The age of the great patriarchs, the first 
half of the second millennium B.c., belongs to what is 
often called proto-history, that is to say, the borderland 
between history and prehistory. Classical civilization 
has not yet arisen, but the sequence of events during 
this period is well known. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
stand out against a clearly defined historical back- 
ground. The existence of these patriarchs has been 
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called in question, partly owing to lack of corroborative 
evidence, partly on account of some internal difficulties 
in the narrative, but mainly in consequence of a certain 
@ priori scepticism. It is not called in question on the 
ground that the age in which they are said to have lived 
is one of which nothing can be known. Yet, if we read 
the story of the later patriarchs carefully, we can see 
that it is still not history written quite as it is written 
now. For there is often no line of clear demarcation be- 
tween the doings of an individual and those of a tribe. 
In the period between Abraham and the Flood the 
character of the narrative is again different. We have 
lists of names arranged genealogically. Individual char- 
acters stand out scarcely at all. In the history of civiliza- 
tion two achievements are recorded, the cultivation of 
the vine bringing with it the attendant sin of drunken- 
ness and the construction of large buildings. The culti- 
vation of the vine probably became diffused through 
Western Asia and perhaps South-Eastern Europe during 
the third millennium B.c. and therefore the Bible is 
correct in assigning it to the period after the Deluge. 
The vitis vinifera, a variety of the vitis silvestris, grew 
wild from the Mediterranean eastward to the Caucasus, 
so that we have confirmatory evidence that the Bible 
accurately determines the locality in which viticulture 
arose. In the story of the Tower of Babel we catch an 
echo of the building of the ziggurats or stage-temples of 
Babylonia. The biblical Deluge can with the assistance 
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of Sumero-Babylonian evidence be probably assigned to 
the fourth millennium B.c. To this period the Book of 
Genesis devotes two genealogies. The first, known as 
the “Table of the Nations” is concerned with the de- 
scendants of the three sons of Noah, beginning with the 
descendants of Japheth, who are carried down to the 
second generation. A list of the sons and grandsons of 
Cham (Ham) follows and then one of the descendants 
of Sem, the father of the Hebrews. These last are carried 
down to the fourth generation. The second list of post- 
diluvian patriarchs, ‘“‘the generations of Sem,’ is ob- 
viously by the same hand as the “book of the generations 
of Adam” and is constructed on the same principle. Ten 
generations are enumerated between Sem and Abra- 
ham. The age at which each becomes a father is given 
as well as his total age at death. 

It is not altogether easy to determine the principle 
on which the “Table of the Nations” is constructed. It 
is partly ethnological, that is to say, it partly expresses 
traditions of actual kinship between peoples; but it is 
partly geographical also. For to an early Semite the 
“sons” of a land were the tribes or nations which in- 
habited it.* But a third element appears to enter into the 
genealogical tree, a classification based on religion. ‘The 
“sons of Sem” are the worshippers of the true God.5 The 
sacred writer apparently means us to understand that 
as late as the third millennium B.c. monotheism (which 
later became practically restricted to the Israelites, and 
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finally to the inhabitants of the Southern Kingdom) pre- 
vailed among a widely dispersed group of peoples. For 
the territory occupied by the “sons of Sem’ extends 
form Lydia on the west through Assyria and Babylonia 
to Elam. The “sons of Cham” are the followers of a de- 
based and sensual type of worship. No indication is given 
of the religious affinities of the “sons of Japheth,” who 
appear to be the peoples of Asia Minor, the Mediter- 
ranean islands and the Greek mainland (Javan). In the 
whole table only one name stands out clearly as that of 
an individual. This is Nemrod, “the stout hunter before 
the Lord.’’* In one case the name of a city is included, 
Sidon, the first-born of Chanaan. This is a good instance 
of the ancient way of writing history. Where a modern 
historian would say “Sidon was the earliest Phoenician 
city,” an ancient one would say that Sidon was the first- 
born son of Chanaan (in which Phoenicia was included). 
Sidon was, in fact, older than Tyre. But with regard to 
most of the names we cannot say whether individuals, 
families, tribes, aggregations large enough to be called 
peoples, or merely territorial designations are meant. 
Sometimes a district may have given its name to a tribe, 
but more often no doubt it was the other way round and 
the territory derived its name from its inhabitants. Some- 
times a tribe or people would draw its name from an 
individual, perhaps an actual ancestor; at other times 
the ethnic unit was personified or spoken of as though 
it were itself an individual. 
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“Fundamentalist” Protestants and conservative 
Catholics have not liked this method of exegesis. They 
still wish to interpret, as names of individual men, any- 
thing which might at first sight appear to be such. To do 
anything else appears to them to savour of attributing 
error to the Bible. Such an attitude is unreasonable; for 
it implies a demand that the sacred writers should have 
adopted the literary canons of our day rather than of 
their own, and we know from classical sources that to 
describe the relationship existing between various tribes 
or peoples, the principle of personification was made use 
of.?7 The Hesiodic poems may be called the “Book of 
Genesis” of the Greeks. In them we find the relationship 
between the different branches of the Greek people de- 
scribed under the figure of a man called Hellen,® with 
three sons: Dorus personifying the Dorians, Aeolus, the 
Aeolians, and a third called Xuthus. Other writers made 
Xuthus the father of two sons, Achaeus, the father of 
the Achaeans, and Ion, the father of the Ionians. This 
genealogy was a way of expressing the belief that the 
Achaeans and IJonians were more closely related to each 
other than they were either to the Dorians and Aeolians. 
Hesiod also relates that by Thya, daughter of Deucalion, 
Zeus begot two sons, Magnes and Macedon, the eponyms 
of Magnesia, a district of eastern Thessaly, and of Mace- 
donia. The same principle passed into Roman literature, 
where we meet King Latinus, the personification of the 
people of Latium, and Turnus, King of the Rutuli, an 
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eponym for the Etruscans, whom the Greeks called 
Tyrrhenes.® When the question is asked what a Hebrew 
writer meant when he said that Canaan and Mizraim 
(Egypt) were brothers, or a Greek when he said that the 
Dorians were descended from Dorus and the Ionians 
from Ion, or how again a Roman writer meant himself 
to be understood when he affirmed that Rome had been 
founded by Romulus (the equivalent of Romanus), two 
answers are given. One is that these early historians and 
poets really believed that individuals bearing these 
names had once existed; the other is that they were 
using the same kind of language a contemporary writer 
would use if he described the turmoils of continental 
politics under the simile of Dame Europa trying to keep 
order among a set of unruly children, or, to quote Sir 
E. Tylor, “one were to say that Britannia has two daugh- 
ters, Canada and Australia, or that she has gone to keep 
house for a decrepit old aunt called India... .” The best 
answer seems to be that those who first employed these 
modes of expression were consciously using figures of 
speech, but that in course of time, when symbolic lan- 
guage went out of fashion, readers unacquainted with 
its use failed to realize its true nature and began to give 
a rigorously literal meaning to these figurative expres- 
sions. The problem of the interpretation of the lists of 
antediluvian patriarchs is a more difficult one. For here 
we take leave of the twilight age of proto-history and 
soon become enveloped in the night of prehistoric time. 
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For these ages naturally no records of individual achieve- 
ments have come down; those revealed by prehistoric 
archaeology are of course impersonal. But two thousand 
years ago Lucretius guessed that human culture had 
grown out of rude beginnings.?° 

Although it has often been stated, and was so par- 
ticularly in the days of the Darwinian controversy, that 
the Bible represents man as having fallen from a high 
state of culture, this is not really the case. For it is quite 
clear that the Hebrew writer knew as well as Lucretius 
that there had been a time when the use of metals was 
unknown. But unlike Lucretius and unlike the ma- 
terialistic evolutionists of modern times, he never thinks 
of man as having occupied a position scarcely, if at all, 
distinguishable from that of the brutes. Now the only 
art, whose lack would reduce man culturally almost to 
the brute level, is that of kindling fire. No known race 
in either ancient or modern times has ever been without 
it. An imaginative German has gone so far as to advance 
the view that it was when the apes learned how to make 
fire that they became men, since this knowledge, by en- 
abling them to protect themselves against the depreda- 
tions of large carnivores, rendered it safe for them to 
come down from the trees and adopt a terrestrial mode 
of life. At all events, no race has ever been found which 
had no knowledge of the use of fire, and this knowledge, 
as has been pointed out, dates back to palaeolithic times. 
So important a part does fire play in the life of primitive 
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man that it is sometimes regarded as having been stolen 
from another world. By his silence with regard to the 
discovery of the art of making it, the sacred writer ap- 
pears to consider that unlike that of metals its use was 
known to man from the beginning. 

The “Cainite” list of antediluvian patriarchs be- 
longs to the B narrative; the ‘‘Sethite” one to the A narra- 
tive. Only the former concerns itself with the origins of 
civilization and of social institutions. The problem of 
the origin of the arts of life exercised the imagination 
both of primitive peoples and of ancient civilized ones. « 
In Egypt it was believed that Osiris had civilized man 
and taught him agriculture. The Celts had their divin- 
ities, often female, who were credited with the inven- 
tion of the arts. The ancient Mexicans revered Quetzal- 
coat] as inventor and patron of the arts and crafts. “It is 
said that after giving laws to the people he departed east- 
ward and on reaching the sea put off his feather-dress 
and turquoise snake-mask and immolated himself on a 
funeral-pyre, his soul becoming the morning star.” 
The Carib Indians had a somewhat similar myth of a 
culture-hero, who came from the east, taught the Caribs 
agriculture and the primitive arts, and then disappeared 
in the direction whence he came. The Iroquois and the 
_ Algonkian Indians likewise had their culture-heroes in 
the gods Menabozho and Tawiskaron.!* North Ameri- 
can Indian culture-gods were not always of an exclu- 
sively benevolent disposition. Sometimes they were ego- 
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istical and cunning and anxious to display their superi- 
ority over men. 

In sober contrast to the speculations of peoples who 
lived outside the pale, within which revealed truth had 
shed its light, stands the narrative of Genesis, according 
to which man having been endowed with intelligence by 
God is left by his Creator to discover the secrets of nature 
for himself. There are not divine or semi-devine culture- 
heroes in the Bible. The arts and crafts are invented by 
men of flesh and blood. If man had not fallen, he would, 
however, have acquired them more swiftly and more 
perfectly. To Cain, the elder son of Adam, is ascribed the 
origin of agriculture, while his younger brother, Abel, is 
a keeper of flocks. Here we have, perhaps, a primitive 
way of saying that the agricultural peoples were, as was 
inevitable, more powerful than the pastoral ones, or that 
agriculture was older than the domestication of animals. 
The idea of sacrifice is carried back to the earliest times 
and its different types are indicated. Agricultural peo- 
ples make offerings of the crops; pastoral ones from their 
flocks. But the latter practice is associated with a purer 
type of religion, a fact confirmed by what is known of 
oriental cults and the debased forms of worship which 
so readily take root among settled agricultural peoples. 
Cain’s murder of Abel is, perhaps, a reminder of the 
ancient hostility displayed by the settled agriculturalists 
towards the pastoral nomads. This leads to the primitive 
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institution of the blood-feud with which Cain is also 
associated. Besides being the first agriculturalist and the 
first murderer, Cain occupies a third role, that of the 
founder of the first city. No one can quarrel with the 
statement that it was among settled peoples rather than 
among pastoral nomads that the first cities took their rise. 

No special achievements are attributed to the three 
generations after Cain, but Lamech, the fourth in de- 
scent from him, is associated with the institution of po- 
lygamy. Up till now it appears to have been the custom 
for a man to have had but one wife. In the middle of the 
last century, under the influence of the desire to make 
primitive man appear as bestial as possible, the hypothe- 
sis of primitive sexual promiscuity enjoyed a certain 
vogue. It came, however, later to be recognized that most 
savage peoples tend to be monogamous, polygamy being 
a sign of increasing wealth. A tendency towards mo- 
nogamy is even said to exist among the anthropoid apes, 
so that no evolutionist need fear that he is showing dis- 
loyalty to his creed in supposing the earliest men to have 
practised this form of marriage. Polygamy is an indica- 
tion of the growing material prosperity of society, but 
Lamech is also connected with an extension of the blood- 
feud, as we learn from a fragment of an ancient song, 
probably the oldest portion of the Bible. The three sons 
of Lamech with whom the Cainite genealogy ends origi- 
nate important stages in the history of culture.* Jubal 
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and Jabal, the sons of Ada, are the fathers of the tent- 
dwelling pastoral nomads and of musicians. That Jubal, 
the first musician, is the brother of Jabal, the owner of 
flocks and herds, and only the half-brother of Tubal- 
Cain, the worker of metals, is perhaps a hint that music 
took its origin from the custom of piping after the flocks 
rather than from the sounds caused by the hammer of 
the smith. The ascription to Tubal-Cain, the son of 
Sella, of the discovery of the art of metallurgy indicates 
that, like the Greek and Roman poets, the writer knew 
that there was a time when man had been without its 
use. The statement sometimes made that the Bible 
knows nothing of a Stone Age is not, therefore, accurate. 

The genealogy of the Cainite patriarchs carries 
down the progress of the arts and crafts to the writer’s 
own day. To regard the antediluvian patriarchs as groups 
of men following particular occupations rather than as 
individuals is no more inconsistent with inspiration 
than it is to regard the postdiluvian ones as personified 
families, tribes, etc. Indeed, Genesis itself seems to hint 
as much. That Cain is the type of the homicide is clear 
from 4:15-16, where the world appears to be full of peo- 
ple in his day. If it were populated only by his near rela- 
tions there would have been no need to set a mark upon 
him." In the same way Tubal-Cain seems to be a per- 
sonification of the metal-working peoples of antiquity, 
rather than an individual." For he initiates the Bronze 
Age as well as the Iron Age and the ancients knew as 
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well as we that the one metal was in common use long 
before the other: aes erat in pretio; chalybeia massa 
latebat. 

It may be argued that such statements as “And 
Adam knew Eve his wife: who conceived and brought 
forth Cain ...” are so positive as to exclude any interpre- 
tation but that which makes of the antediluvian patri- 
archs individual men. This, however, is not conclusive. 
If, for instance, an early Hebrew writer had wished to 
describe the historical relations of the British and French 
peoples he would most likely have begun something like 
this: “And Adam knew Eve his wife; and she conceived 
and bare Gallia... and again she bare her sister Britan- 
nia,” only, of course, he would have made France and 
Britain “sons” rather than daughters of Adam and Eve.1* 

Unlike the other writer, the author of the “Sethite” 
genealogy makes use of a chronological scheme. The 
age of each member of it is given, both at death and 
at the birth of his son. Some scholars untouched by 
“Fundamentalist” presuppositions believe that in this 
genealogy we have preserved to us the names of indi- 
vidual men. “The modern Arabs,’’ says Leonard Wool- 
ley, “have in some cases preserved the pedigrees of their 
mares?” for centuries, and what they do for a horse they 
will do no less carefully for a man: thus there is a small 
clan living in the extreme north of Syria, near Alex- 
andretta, which came more than two hundred years ago 
from Medina, and ever since that time every dozen years 
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or so a deputation from the south has made the long 
journey of a thousand miles to register the births in the 
colony and so to keep complete and undefiled the record 
of the tribe.’”* This last piece of information Woolley 
says he learned from T. E. Lawrence. Woolley suggests 
that the longevity of the patriarchs is explicable on the 
supposition that they are composite figures, one personal 
name covering several generations. He mentions in this 
connection the Semitic custom of speaking of a man as 
the “son” of some important ancestor rather than as the 
son of his own father. Thus, he points out, the present 
King of Saudi Arabia, Abdul Aziz, is called Ibn Sa’ud, 
the “son of Sa’ud,” though his father’s name was Ab- 
darrahman and the Sa’ud from whom he is called died 
in the early part of the eighteenth century. 

Yet there are indications that in early times the 
Hebrews did not preserve an exact chronology, but dealt 
only in round numbers. Thus, whereas the lengths of the 
reigns of the kings of Israel and Juda are given in exact 
figures, the three kings who ruled over united Israel, 
Saul, David, and Solomon, are each said to have reigned 
forty years, a somewhat curious coincidence. Saul, more- 
over, was forty when he became king. Yet the activity 
which he displayed at the battle of Mt. Gilboa does not 
suggest that he was a man of eighty. Throughout the 
Book of Judges the period “forty years” is constantly re- 
curring;!® the wandering in the wilderness lasted forty 
years and the life of Moses is divided into three periods, 
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each forty years in length. From this we may reasonably 
infer that in the period before the division of the mon- 
archy there was little interest in preserving an exact 
record of time and that forty years stood roughly for a 
generation. When, therefore, we are told that Moses died 
at the age of one hundred and twenty we may perhaps 
suppose that it is a way of saying that he died at the time 
of life at which a man might expect to become a great- 
grandfather. In the last century the Protestant critic, 
Ewald, pointed out that four stages are discernible in 
the Bible in each of which the duration of human life 
appears to be related to a certain norm. Between Adam 
and Noah it is one thousand years, though no one quite 
reaches that age. At the time of the Flood it is five hun- 
dred years; soon after it shrinks to two hundred and 
fifty years, and in the time of Moses it is one hundred 
and twenty years. We can hardly resist the conclusions 
that the figures one thousand and five hundred years 
have some hidden symbolic significance, which it is now 
difficult, if not impossible, to recover.*° As the Israelites 
regarded a long life as a symbol of felicity, it is possible 
that the decreasing length of human life in some way 
typifies the growing corruption of the world. That we 
have in the genealogy of Sethite patriarchs the names of 
real men, perhaps early Mesopotamian rulers, is not im- 
probable. But the fact that the first man, separated by a 
vast gulf of time from the earliest records which could 
have survived, is placed at the head of it, indicates that 
it is constructed on artificial lines. 
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NOTES 


1A very clear instance of personification is found in Judges 
1:3, where a consultation between the tribes of Juda and 
Simeon is described under the form of a conversation between 
two brothers. 

2No doubt in very early times tribes did consist of the 
descendants of one man, who transmitted his name to the 
territory occupied. Sir Henry Maine seems to think that it 
is only in feudalized countries that the people derives its 
name from a locality (Early History of Institutions, 1880, 
p. 91). 

3 11:10-26. 

# Among the Arabs in the time of Mohammed two tribes 
might become “brothers” by entering into a covenant rela- 
tion. “It appears, therefore,” says Robertson Smith (Kinship 
and Marriages in Early Arabia, 1903, p. 15), “that the ac- 
knowledgment that two tribes are brothers does not neces- 
sarily imply any historical tradition of a common ancestor. 
... Brotherhood in Semitic tongues is a very loose word... .” 
In the demes of Athens groups of families quite unrelated 
were arbitrarily grouped under a single patronymic, e.g., 
the Pytheroidae. 

5 “Blessed be the Lord God of Sem” (9:26). 

6 10:9. 

7 Among the ancient Persians the principle of personification 
is also met with. They supposed the world to have been 
divided between three brothers, Ariya, the eponym of the 
Aryans, Sairima, and Tira, the eponym of the so-called 
Turanians (Sacred Books of the East, IV, lix). 

8 There is a certain parallel with Genesis 10 in that Hellen 
was the son of Deucalion, the hero of the Deluge. 

® In the Middle Ages, by a further expansion of this principle, 
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Turnus became the eponymous founder of the city of Tours. 
10 De Rerum Natura, V, 1283-88: 

Arma antiqua manus ungues dentesque fuerunt 

Et lapides et item siluarum fragmina rami 

Et flamma atque ignes, postquam sunt cognita primum 

Posterius ferrt vis est aerisque reperta 

Et prior aeris erat quam ferri cognitus usus 

Quo facilis magis est natura et copia maior. 
11T. A. Joyce, Mexican Archaeology, p. 46. 
12 Hiawatha is generally reckoned as a superhuman culture- 
hero. But it is possible that he may have been a real Iroquois 
chief of the sixteenth century whom Longfellow mistakenly 
identified with one of these gods. 
13 The Cainite genealogy has a curious parallel in the history 
attributed to Sanchuniathon, a Phoenician writer, whose 
existence is, however, doubtful. This work, whatever its 
origin, is said to have been rendered into Greek by Philo of 
Byblus and portions are reproduced by Eusebius (Praeparatio 
Evangelica). In it we find the invention of the civilizing arts 
ascribed to pairs of brothers. No dependence of the author 
on the Old Testament seems to be proved. 
14 Sir James Frazer supposes that the mark set on Cain was 
intended as a protection against vengeance on the part of his 
brother’s blood, conceived animistically as possessing an in- 
telligence of its own. Sir James does less than justice to the 
sacred writer in attributing to him so primitive an outlook 
(Op. cit., I, 78-103). . 
18 Cf. Ezech. 17:13. 
16 Father Sutcliffe, $.J., in the Clergy Review for May, 1945, 
criticizes this interpretation as something devised to facili- 
tate the conversion of non-Catholics. It is not, however, as 
he says, a “parabolical” interpretation, but is a strictly his- 
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torical one though it makes allowance for metaphor. It has, 
moreover, the advantage of showing without any forced ex- 
planations how the world came to be full of people in Cain’s 
day, a problem which would remain if there were no non- 
Catholics to be converted. The statement that Adam “knew” 
Eve seems to be introduced to show that the human race 
was propagated by intercourse between the sexes and not by 
unions between gods or demons on the one hand and men 
on the other. 

17“The Bedouins,” says Burckhardt, “count five noble 
breeds of horses, descended, as they say, from the five favour- 
ite mares of their prophet” (Notes on the Bedouins, I, 1830, 
p- 204). 

18 Abraham, p. 269. 

18 More precise figures are given for the judgeships of the 
“minor” judges, thus suggesting that at this period two 
chronological systems, one exact and another loose, were 
simultaneously in vogue. 

20So far as the archaeological evidence at present goes it 
suggests that human life was, in early times, on the average 
at least, considerably shorter than now. An examination of 
187 human fossils of Neanderthal man, Upper Palaeolithic 
and Neolithic man showed that only three had passed the 
age of 50; thirteen had died when between 40 and 50; one- 
third before reaching the age of 20, and the remainder be- 
tween 20 and 40. Among the remains of Peking man (not 
included in the above) it was found that one individual had 
passed the age of 60 (L’Anthropologie, XLVIII, p. 459). 
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8 
THE DELUGE 


WATER, LIKE FIRE, IS A GOOD SERVANT, THOUGH A BAD 
master, and history, legend and myth alike bear testi- 
mony to the tyranny it has exercised over mankind. The 
Bible has preserved for us the account of one great ca- 
tastrophe caused by water, a catastrophe greater than any 
other known to have been brought about through this 
agency. This catastrophe is presented to us as a divine 
chastisement incurred through the growing corruption 
of society and as the means of a restoration, though only 
a temporary one, of a purer form of religion. In the last 
century the scriptural narrative of the Deluge was among 
both Catholics and Protestants the source of one of the 
keenest religious controversies of the period. The words 
of Scripture seemed plain and unequivocal: “and the 
waters prevailed beyond measure upon the earth: and 
all the high mountains under the whole heaven were 
covered. ... And all flesh was destroyed that moved upon 
the earth, both of fowl and of cattle and of beasts, and 
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of all creeping things that creep upon the earth: and all 
men. And all things, wherein there is the breath of life 
on the earth, died.” But first geology, then zoology, and 
finally ethnology raised protests against the current in- 
terpretation of this passage. After a long struggle the 
geographical universality of the Deluge was abandoned. 
It was felt too difficult to believe that the kangaroos, 
armadillos and sloths in the ark had hopped, crawled 
and swum from South America or Australia to take ref- 
uge inside it and so preserve their species from extinc- 
tion. Nor did the old view that they had been trans- 
ported thither by angelic agency continue to meet with 
favour. It came to be recognized that the “face of the 
earth” need have had no more than a local significance. 
A new phase of the conflict now opened; Catholic ex- 
egetes, for the most part, sought to defend the position 
that as regards the part of the world occupied by the 
human race the Flood had been universal. This belief 
could not find support from the letter of the sacred text 
which drew no distinction between the destruction of ani- 
mal] and of human life. It was in reality of the nature of 
an apologetic makeshift, designed to break the shock in- 
volved in the transition from belief in a world-wide 
flood to one involving a relatively small area. 

Many apologists, both Catholic and Protestant, ap- 
pealed to the widely diffused traditions of a great flood, 
met with in all parts of the Earth, as confirmation of the 
view that the race had once been almost exterminated 
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by a calamity of this nature. But a critical examination 
of these legends does not support such a belief. The 
Chinese, Indian and Persian ones are either derived from 
the memories of local floods or show some dependence 
on the narrative in Genesis or its Babylonian parallel. 
The great flood, related in the Shi King to have taken 
place in the reign of the Emperor Yao, appears to be no 
more than one of those periodical disasters caused by 
the overflowing of the Yellow River. “Destructive,” we 
read, ‘‘in their overflow are the waters of the inundation. 
In their vast extent they embrace the hills and overtop 
the great heights, threatening the heaven with their 
floods so that the lower people groan and murmur.’ In 
a Hindu legend related in the Satapatha-Bréhmana 
Manu finds a fish in some water brought to him for wash- 
ing. The fish promises to save Manu from a flood if he 
will preserve it alive. On instructions from the fish Manu 
builds a ship and is the only survivor of the deluge.® ‘The 
Satapatha-Brahmana belongs to the sixth century B.c. 
and no account of a great flood is to be met with in the 
earlier literature of the Hindus. It seems reasonable, 
therefore, to conjecture that Manu’s flood is an Indian 
version of the Babylonian flood-story, though it has been 
surmised that its basis may have been an exceptional in- 
undation of the Ganges. Among the Persians one and 
possibly two diluvial traditions are to be found. In the 
Vendiddd we read how on the approach of a dire winter 
which is to destroy every living creature Yima, advised 
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by Ahura Mazda, builds a Vara or refuge in which to 
preserve members of every species of animal and plant.* 
Darmesteter sees in this legend “‘a Zoroastrian adapta- 
tion of the deluge whether borrowed from the Bible or 
the Chaldean mythology. This similitude,” he adds, “‘is 
so striking that it did not escape the Mussulmans, . . .”® 
Other scholars, such as Archbishop Séderblom, reject 
this interpretation, believing that the myth of Yima’s 
Vara is eschatological. Bishop Casartelli likewise decries 
the identification. The Bundahis, one of the Pahlavi 
texts, tells of a universal inundation brought about by 
the star Tistar. Every drop of water became as big as a 
bow] ‘‘and the water stood the height of a man over the 
whole earth.”® But this flood occurred before the advent 
of man and partakes of the character of an astral myth. 
Moreover, it seems impossible to explain how, if all the 
flood stories scattered throughout the world are really 
traceable to a single catastrophe which all but annihi- 
lated mankind, the tradition of it should have lingered 
among the Polynesians and the Indian tribes of North 
America and have been lost, not only by the ancestors 
of most of the Indo-European peoples, but even by the 
ancient Egyptians. 

The geographical distribution of legends of a great 
’ flood is interesting. For they are almost entirely absent 
from Africa and are hardly known in Europe outside of 
Greece, where at least three such legends existed. Be- 
sides the well-known story of Deucalion and Pyrrha, 
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there was one connected with Ogyges, the legendary king 
of Thebes, thought by Frazer to be a myth suggested by 
an inundation of the Copaic Lake in Boeotia, or alter- 
natively an explanation of the formation of the vale of 
Tempe in Thessaly.” Of the third legend Dardanus was 
the hero. He crossed over to the Troad when Samothrace 
was visited by a flood. The last two of these stories prob- 
ably relate to local inundations. But it seems most prob- 
able that the legend of Deucalion and Pyrrha is a version 
of the deluge which is recorded in the Bible. For the dis- 
tance between Mesopotamia and Greece is not so great 
as to have rendered it difficult for the story of the Flood 
to have travelled so far. This view is strengthened by the 
fact that in the version of the legend related by Lucian, 
or by the unknown author of the De Ded Syrid, Hellenic 
and Semitic elements are intermingled. The flood is 
sent to punish men for their wickedness and all perish 
except Deucalion, his wives and his children, whom he 
has placed in the ark; beasts come to Deucalion and at 
their request are taken on board. Lucian heard this story 
at the temple of Aphrodite at Apheca in the Lebanon, 
though his informants were Greeks. Yet the story he 
was told, says Garstang, was only nominally connected 
with Deucalion and “is clearly of Eastern origin. A 
fundamental difference,” he continues, “‘is that in the 
Greek legend only Deucalion and Pyrrha were saved, 
and mankind was subsequently renewed miraculously in 
response to the oracle of ‘Themis.’’® 
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It is, of course, possible that distorted versions of the 
biblical deluge may have been wafted to remoter parts 
of the earth. But there have been many great floods in 
the world’s history and in a large number of cases the 
legends concerning them prove little more than the ca- 
pacity of these events to impress themselves on the imagi- 
nation of a people throughout centuries or even thou- 
sands of years. That the traditions of Israel came into 
contact with Assyrio-Babylonian ones through the story 
of the Deluge is doubted by none and has always been 
known through the preservation by Berossus of a version 
of it. In this version the hero is named Xisuthrus. Be- 
rossus’s version is somewhat simpler than the biblical 
one, but contains the episode of the birds being sent out 
of the ark. The cuneiform version of the Flood was dis- 
covered at Nineveh some ninety years ago by Hormuzd 
Rassam and Sir A. H. Layard. The hero’s name is Uta- 
Napishtim. The mythological background is polytheistic 
and grossly anthropomorphic. The anthropomorphism 
reaches its culminating point when Uta-Napishtim, af- 
ter his escape from the flood, offers sacrifice and the gods 
gather like flies around him. The main features of the 
biblical narrative are, however, reproduced. The episode 
of the sending out of the raven and dove appears. But 
there are some additional features; the ark is loaded not 
only with grain, but with gold and silver. Workmen are 
taken into it, as well as the hero’s family. The breaking 
of the storm and the accompanying darkness are vividly 
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described. The ark grounds on the mountains of Nisir 
between the sources of the Greater and the Lesser Zab, 
two tributaries of the Tigris which enter its left bank 
below Mosul. An account of the Flood in Sumerian was 
found at Nippur in 1912. Being of greater antiquity 
than the Semitic Babylonian version, it possesses even 
higher interest. The Sumerian Noah is named Ziusudu. 
He is a pious priest-king and the building of the ark is 
said to have taken place at Shuruppak, which city all 
the king-lists concur in assigning as the capital of the 
last of the antediluvian kings. After the flood had lasted 
seven days and seven nights the Sun-God comes forth, 
shedding his light over heaven and earth. Ziusudu then 
comes out of the ark and, bowing himself down before 
the deity, sacrifices a sheep and an ox. Ziusudu’s piety is 
much insisted on in the Sumerian version, a feature 
which brings it into close contact with the biblical one. 
This aspect is absent from the Semitic Babylonian ver- 
sions. Sumerian tradition knew both of antediluvian and 
postdiluvian rulers and places the first centre of sov- 
ereignty after the Flood at Kish. 

Pére Lagrange’s dictum that if you want to obtain 
an adequate understanding of the Bible you must go to 
the land of the Bible may be extended in its application 
from Palestine to Iraq. So far as the story of the Deluge 
is concerned I can confirm this and I find Miss Gertrude 
Bell in agreement with me. “The Ark and all the rest 
become quite comprehensible when one sees Mesopota- 
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mia in flood time,” she writes.® Although the rainfall of 
the plain of Iraq is low, less than ten inches, distributed 
over, on an average, twenty-six days in the year, the ex- 
treme flatness of the country renders it peculiarly liable 
to inundation in spring, as the rainy season corresponds 
with that in which the Tigris and the Euphrates carry 
down the melted snow of the Armenian Mountains to 
the Indian Ocean. When I was in Baghdad the rain had 
just ceased and the rising waters of the Tigris, swirling 
past the foot of the garden of my hotel, lifting the bridges 
of boats by their swell and threatening to invade the city 
itself, gave me a sense of the perils to which the dwellers 
in the ancient cities of Mesopotamia were subject in 
spring-time. The threatened calamity did not occur, but 
only as recently as the spring in 1926 the Flood was re- 
produced in miniature, as will be seen by anyone who 
refers to the Illustrated London News of that year. “The 
rainy season was practically over,” says Mrs. Stewart- 
Erskine, “when a strong south wind rose which lasted 
several days and was followed by a sudden rise in the 
river, caused by the melting of the snow in the northern 
mountains. The river rose at an alarming rate as a dyke 
above the King’s Palace broke, flooding the eastern 
desert, the railway station and the Palace itself. The 
banks were sand-bagged and the dykes were eventually 
closed, but it was some time before the waters subsided. 
All night they were watched, the electric lights shining 
on the vast expanse of water, men working to protect 
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homes and merchandise, much of which perished in the 
flood. .. .”1° In 1926 two causes contributed to put Bagh- 
dad in peril. The river was swollen by rain and melted 
snow and a south wind dammed back the waters as they 
flowed towards the Persian Gulf. 

Berossus’s very brief account does not ascribe the 
Flood to any particular cause, but all the other versions 
attribute it to heavy rain, occurring no doubt when the 
two great rivers were already running high with their 
volume increased by the melted snow. In Genesis 7:11, 
another cause is mentioned, the “breaking up of the 
fountains of the great deep.” There is much to support 
the view, suggested by the Austrian geologist, Eduard 
Siiss, that this phenomenon was a tidal wave caused by a 
submarine earthquake at the head of the Persian Gulf, 
a region very liable to seismic disturbances. Additional 
plausibility has been lent to this explanation by an earth- 
quake which occurred on November 28, 1945, whose 
epicentre was in the bed of the Arabian Sea. It was fol- 
lowed by a tidal wave which, striking the coasts of Sind 
and Baluchistan, resulted in serious loss of life. The 
Persian Gulf in ancient times came further inland than at 
present and received the Tigris and the Euphrates as sep- 
arate streams, the Shat-el-Arab not having been formed, 
a condition which, according to Contenau, persisted 
down, at least, to the first century of the Christian Era. 
A tidal wave, caused by an earthquake, if it should have 
coincided with a typhoon from the Indian Ocean might, 
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it has been conjectured, have dammed back the flooded 
rivers for hundreds of miles. It would have completely 
destroyed the cities of Lower Mesopotamia. 

It may be objected that even a catastrophe of these 
dimensions could not have caused the ark to ground 17,- 
000 feet above sea-level on the summit of the great moun- 
tain mass which now bears the name of Ararat. Such a 
possibility would require scores of miracles of which the 
biblical text gives no hint. Yet the name Ararat at one 
time denoted an area far wider than that to which it is 
at present restricted. ““The limits of the biblical Ararat,” 
says Sir Charles Wilson, “are not known, but they must 
have included the lofty Armenian plateau which over- 
looks the plain of the Araxes on the north and that of 
Mesopotamia on the south. It is only natural that the 
highest and most striking mountain in the district should 
have been regarded as that upon which the ark rested, 
and that the old name of the country [Urartu] should 
have been transferred to it.” In a relative sense also it 
would appear likely that we should explain the duration 
of the Deluge. The periods of “forty” days and a “hun- 
dred and fifty” days which we find in the Bible and the 
“seven days’ rain” in the Sumerian account are probably 
conventional expressions indicating that the rainfall was 
very large.!? Such conventional expressions of duration 
are still in use among the inhabitants of Iraq. When 
visiting the ruined palace of the Sassanian kings at 
Ctesiphon, I passed a car which could not proceed, its 
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wheels having become embedded in the mud. Some 
natives with spades probably not very dissimilar to those 
in use four thousand years ago were coming to the rescue. 
My native guide said to me: “It will take a night and a 
day to dig it out.”” He did not really mean that it would 
take twenty-four hours, but that it would entail con- 
siderable effort. In the same way the writer in Genesis, 
when he speaks of rain falling for forty days, may have 
been using a conventional expression to convey the fact 
that a prodigious quantity of rain fell. 

It remains to be asked whether we can identify the 
biblical deluge with any catastrophe of which the geolo- 
gist or the archaeologist can show us traces. Jacques de 
Morgan has put forward the view that the Deluge was 
occasioned by the melting of the glaciers formed during 
the Pleistocene period. Those covering the Caucasus 
would, on their disappearance, have inundated the 
Mesopotamian plain. If then, he says, a moderate date 
is accepted for the close of the glacial period, there is 
nothing incredible in the memory of such an event sur- 
viving down to dynastic times.4? But the Hebrew and 
Babylonian narratives seem to depict a catastrophe reach- 
ing its climax far more rapidly than can be imagined as 
possible in the case of one induced by the melting of the 
Pleistocene glaciers. Others have sought to connect the 
Deluge with the desiccation of the Aralo-Caspian region, 
supposing that Mesopotamia was inundated by a collapse 
of the southern shore of an inland sea of which the 
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Caspian Sea and the Sea of Aral are relics. That these two 
inland sheets of water formed part of a larger expanse in 
early human times is generally believed, but evidence of 
a sudden cataclysm leading to their separation is at pres- 
ent lacking. It is now more usual to seek corroboration, 
if only for the actual fact of a deluge, in the traces of an 
inundation revealed by excavations at Ur and at Kish. 
A diluvial deposit has been found at Ur belonging to the 
Tell Ubaid period, i.e., before 3400 B.c. according to 
Contenau. Further north, at Kish, three deposits at- 
tributable to flooding are said to have been found; the 
latest and thickest is assigned to the Jemdet-Nasr period 
3200-3000 8.c.; but the earliest may, according to Con- 
tenau, have been contemporary with the flood at Ur. 
Whether this flood was of sufficient extent to enable it to 
be identified with the one in Genesis is, however, by no 
means certain.'* For the present, then, though there is 
much which indicates that the biblical flood was an ac- 
tual occurrence, there is nothing which enables us to 
date it with certainty. Mesopotamia must have been sub- 
jected to floods on several occasions and the character of 
the country is such as to make the menace ever present 
to the imagination of its inhabitants. 

If a tourist or traveller who has visited the ruins of 
Babylon some sixty miles south of Baghdad will proceed 
another five miles, cross the Euphrates at the fanatical 
Shiite town of Hillah, built out of bricks from these 
ruins, and then go on into the desert yet a further four or 
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five miles, he will come across a monument of singular 
interest. It is the ruined ziggurat or stage-temple of 
Borsippa, called locally Birs-Nimrud, identified by the 
mediaeval Jewish traveller, Benjamin of ‘Tudela, with 
the ‘Tower of Babel. It is formed by an artificial mound 
rising some 153 feet above the plain. The brick-work 
which formerly covered it has crumbled away, but a 
ruined tower 37 feet in height crowns the summit. ‘‘Birs- 
Nimrud,” says George Smith, “is one of the most impos- 
ing ruins in the country; its standing in the midst of a 
vast plain with nothing to break the view makes the 
height of it more impressive.’> Smith inclines to the view 
that this is the ruin to which the story of the Tower of 
Babel refers. ““The calcined and vitreous surface of the 
bricks,” says Layard, “fused into rock-like masses, shows 
that their fall may have been caused by lightning; and, 
as the ruin is rent almost from top to bottom, early Chris- 
tian travellers, as well as some of recent date, have not 
hesitated to recognize in them proofs of that divine 
vengeance, which, according to tradition, arrested by fire 
from heaven the impious attempt of the first descendants 
of Noah.’”® It is generally now held, however, that Babel 
was Babylon rather than Borsippa. The Temple of 
Borsippa or Birs-Nimrud was the chief centre of the wor- 
ship of the god Nebo and was rebuilt by King Ne- 
buchadonosor, called “Nebuchadnezzar” in the Au- 
thorized Version of the Bible, in the sixth century 
B.c. But the stage-temples of Mesopotamia may have 
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been originally built as places of refuge in time of 
flood, there being no natural elevations of any kind 
which might serve this purpose. ‘The view from the sum- 
mit of Birs-Nimrud creates on the beholder the impres- 
sion of being on a lonely rock far out at sea, such is the 
flatness of the landscape, relieved only by the mounds of 
Babylon and the palms which fringe the old and the 
new courses of the Euphrates. The rain, which had 
ceased a few days before, turning the desert into mud and 
covering the mound with spring flowers, turned my 
thoughts towards the Deluge and I realized how in this 
land the memory of a gigantic flood would have per- 
petuated itself. But the flatness of the landscape also 
called to mind Father Tyrrell’s words: “‘Let them define 
the earth to be a tea-tray and the sky a dish-cover,” a 
definition which would have seemed pardonable, if made 
by a religious authority seated in such a land. The bril- 
liant Irish convert, grown weary of his adopted faith and 
anxious to transform it into something at which the in- 
telligentsia of a generation ago would not have mocked, 
hoped that Rome would make a ridiculous doctrinal 
pronouncement and so finally discredit herself. But 
Rome, ever slow to admit deviations from tradition, nev- 
ertheless always admits those which are necessary when 
the time is ripe. 
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